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Service Has Proved 


Its Super 


Orralities 


Once more you can order 
Eyemo—and get it in reasonable time. 


Howell 




Eyemo Cameras are back, 
guarantee that what you see, you get. 

Since Pearl Harbor Eyemos have been every¬ 
where—recording indelibly every 


long 


march to victory 


Pacific, in the air, on the high seas. Eyemos are 
on the job now the world around, getting 



get tm<; 


in sharp, clear motion pictures . . . 
it right, getting it fast. 

Because Eyemos have a record of perfect per¬ 
formance under every possible condition 
weather, war, and peace, most newsreels 
Eyemo-filmed. 


can 


Eyemo is the 35mm camera 
job, too. Seven standard models, plus a complete 
selection of correlated accessories, make it the 
personal camera, tailored to your own individual 

needs. And like all B&H equipment, Ey 



Europe, 


arc 


pie to 


, easy to load and handle. 


For complete information on Eyemo Cameras 
and accessories, write Bell & Howell Company, 

7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45; New York 
20; Hollywood 38; Washington 5,D. C.; London. 



OPTI-ONICS—products combining the 


sciences of OPTIcs 


• electrONics • mechanics 


# 
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ACE PARAMOUNT CAMERAMAN, AND OTTO PIERCE, OPERATOR, SHOOTIN 
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JOHN SEITZ, A.S.C., noted for his original 


and creative handling of the camera, has 


done much of his best work with a Mitchell. 


The first Mitchell 16 mm Professional Cameras are now in action. 


and already they are achieving new standards of 16 mm quality. 


With the comine of the Mitchell 


handicap to 16 mm producers and cameramen, but a fine, flexible 


instrument, opening up a thousand new photographic possibilities. 


Virtually identical to 


Mitchell 


cameras, the 


Mitchell ’T6” incorporates the same proven features. Every type 


of photographic effect possible with a 35 mm camera is also 


possible with the Mitchell 16 mm Professional. 


When you own a Mitchell, you own one of the world’s great cameras 


for the complete story of the Mitchell 16 mm Prof essional—write 


today for your free copy of this beautifully illustrated booklet. 



CORPORATIO 



666 W. HARVARD STREET • DEPT. 31 • GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: "MITCAMCO" 


85 %of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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Positive film tension control by adjustable friction 
clutch drive. 

Thermostatic Temperature Control of solution by 
refrigeration and heating. 

Continuous replenishment of developer from built- 
in storage tanks. 

Fully automatic. Completely self-contained. Stain¬ 


less steel construction. 


Standard equipment may be adapted to 
meet your special processing requirement 



HOUSTON PORTABLE 
Model 11—16mm 

Daylight processing of 
16mm positive, negative 
or reversal film up to 25 
feet per minute. Available 
for immediate delivery. 



Write for descriptive folder 

THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 West Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles 25 , Calif. 






RINTERS, CAMERA DOLLIES 


CRANES 
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T HIS month, in view of the 20th 

anniversary of soundfilms, it is 
appropriate that we introduce Ed 

_ r 

Du Par, A.S.C., the motion picture 
photographer who was directly asso¬ 
ciated with the initial experimentation 
and development of sound pictures for 


Warner Brothers back in the mid¬ 
twenties. 

Prior to taking his stance behind a 
motion picture camera, Du Par had 
toured in a vaudeville act under billing 
of “The Dancing Du Pars, the boys 
with the educated feet.” They finished 


tour of the Sullivan and Considine 


in Los Angeles, and Ed quickly 


a 

circuit 

got a job at the old Mack Sennett stu¬ 
dios running props for director Eddie 


running 
Cline. Shortly 
special effects 
ment headed 


and 


camera 
could not 


although 
for 


later on a 


thereafter, he joined the 
and trick camera depart- 
by Fred Jackman, Sr., 

production 
years—he 
return to 

the intriguing work of special effects, 
and became associated with the Warner 
department in 1935 for a current 11- 
vear tenure. 


a good 
resist the 


many 
call to 


Special effects and 
taxes the ingenuity 
pliers at every turn, and is 


trick photograph} 
of the 


photogra- 
one of the 


most fascinating branches of motion 
picture camera work in production. 
Du Par, with detailed and thorough 


training in 
department 

at the 


the first trick photographic 
in Hollywood under Jack- 
old Sennett studios, figures 


this supplemental type of assign- 


man 
that 

ment is most important to the complete 
photographic success of a production; 
and never lacking in inventiveness. 

Du Par's story might better be told in 
the first person as he described his ex- 


Shortly after 


periences. 

Sennett organization, he 
Fred Jackman, who was 
special effects and trick 
added materially to the fame of the 
Mack Sennett comedies, asked if Ed 
would like to join his staff. 


joining- 

stated 

devising 

shots 


the 


that 

the 

that 


“Of course, 
Ed explained. 


I jumped 
“One of 


at the chance,” 
the first jobs I 


had with him was down at the Palisades 
in Santa Monica. At that time the 
streetcar tracks crossed the mouth of 
the cannon on a bridge with telephone 
piling. Fred had figured out a shot with 
a couple of 


autos 
as they went in 


chasing 
and 


each other 


out of those 
pilings. In order to cover the shot we 
had to go up on top of the Palisades and 
come down a little ridge to a point 
where we could set up the camera. Well, 
we got the camera 
old Pathe, by the way 
he 


an 


down and set up— 

—and Fred said 


would go down and direct the chase 
while I was to photograph it. He in¬ 
structed me on the speed of the crank, 
and departed. In the meantime, a good 
stiff breeze came in from the ocean, hit 
the cliffs, and almost blew the camera 
a n d 


100 


me off the cliff for a drop of about 
feet. 


Despite this, we made the 
shot, and I did my best to crank at the 
speed and still keep it steady—but it 

at speed of 6, while at the time 

16 and the 


was 

the 


was 

12 . 


me I had better 
would be 


practice 
lot of 


doing a 
stop-watch 
practiced on the different 


I got a 


and 


dramatic speed 
cranking for comedy 

“Fred told 
speeds, as I 
cranking, so 
camera and 
speeds to get them set in my mind and 
make it more automatic in judging. I 
almost wore out the camera practicing, 
but got so proficient that I could go 
from stop motion to 16 and back again 
in a scene. In those days, when you 
changed speeds, you had to crank with 


(Continued on Page 454) 
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I T happens all too frequently in Holly¬ 
wood that, during the course of shoot¬ 
ing a motion picture, the sound stage 
becomes a kind of arena in which clash¬ 
ing personalities and “artistic tempera¬ 
ments” lock horns, often with serious 
detriment to the resulting film. 

This friction does not always erupt 
into open warfare, but makes itself felt 
in a kind of tug-o’-war between egos, so 
that each player or technician becomes 
bent upon making his particular special¬ 
ity stand out from the rest of the pic¬ 
ture whether it remains in key with the 
overall production approach or not. 

Since this procedure is more often 
the rule than the exception, it is refresh¬ 
ing and professionally encouraging 
when, once in a cinematic blue moon, a 
film is completed that exemplifies the 

very essence of creative teamwork in 
picture-making. Such a film is “The Kil¬ 
lers,” a Mark Hellinger production, now 
in national release through Universal- 
International. 

“The Killers,” besides providing tense¬ 
ly-paced thriller entertainment, comes 

to the screen as almost pure cinema. It 
is a story that could not have been told 


with such stunning force in any other 
medium. More important, it is a film 
whose smooth blending of the various 
production elements is so perfect that it 

is difficult even for the critic to tell 

% 

where the effect of one technique leaves 
off and that of another begins. 

Such a result is not accidental. Such 
excellence is never haphazard. In this 
particular case, the smooth integration 
of production elements is the result of 
a definite point-of-view originated by 
the film’s producer and projected with 
contagious enthusiasm to the players and 
technicians. The proof of the cinematic 
pudding lies, not only in the extrava¬ 
gant critical acclaim which has been 
heaped upon the film, but also in the 
warm box-office welcome the picture 
has 1 ‘eceived in playing dates through¬ 
out the country. 

Mark Hellinger, producer of “The 
Killers,” is a man whose many years 
of background as newspaper reporter 
and columnist have given him a dra¬ 
matic instinct that is realistic, and at 
the same time, human. He is a down- 
to-earth, cards-on-the-table, thoroughly 
likable personality whose own glowing 


enthusiasm for motion pictures conveys 
itself to his co-workers with productive 
result. ; 

He first became interested in Ernest 
Hemingway’s story, “The Killers,” when 
it was initially published in 1927, and 
he felt that it would make a smashing 
opening sequence for a motion picture. 
In later years, after he had become a 
film producer, he tried to interest sev¬ 
eral studios in filming the property, but 
when he mentioned the author’s price 
($50,000), studio heads invariably be¬ 
gan to talk about the weather. 

Independent Set-up Scores 

f St * l * 

It wasn’t until Hellinger joined Uni- 
versal-International as an independent 
producer that he was able to draw a re¬ 
sponsive ear for “The Killers.” Then, 
lo and behold, the studio promptly 
bought the yarn without any quibbling 
about price, and told him to go ahead 
and film it. All this in the face of gen¬ 
eral opinion within the industry that 
this particular short story could never 
be successfully expanded into a feature- 
length film. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Mark 
Hellinger is highly in favor of the inde¬ 
pendent producing set-up. “Under the 
usual studio system,” he points out, “a 
producer is often handed a story for 
which he has no personal enthusiasm. 
He turns it over to a director who grudg¬ 
ingly agrees to ‘do his best with it’—and 
the other technicians, sensing this luke¬ 
warm attitude, are similarly uninspired 
about the whole, thing. By way of con¬ 
trast—when the independent field func¬ 
tions correctly, a very happy state ex¬ 
ists. The producer does not make a pic¬ 
ture unless he is personally enthusiastic 
about the story, and it is that enthusi¬ 
asm, carrying over to the other techni¬ 
cians, that results in a well-integrated 
film.” 

In the case of “The Killers,” once the 
story had been purchased, there re- 
mained the job of expanding it into a 
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Into a wayside lunchroom (at left) come two paid murderers stalkinq their prey. This situation forms the openinq sequence of "The Killers," Mark 
outstandinq film adaptation of Ernest Heminqway's short story. Throuqh flashbacks, we explore the life of the murdered man, includinq his career 

(at right). "The Killers" is an outstandinq example of effective teamwork between the various technicians enqaqed in production. 


Hellinger's 
as a boxer 
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Photographic treatment of "The Killers" sets a new standard of realism that is at the same time artistic. In the prison-cell sequence (at left) a single shaft 
of light was used as illumination to sharply point up the dramatic situation. The burial sequence (at riqht) was shot with OUT-OF-BALANCE lighting, making 
dramatic use of black and white contrast. Cinematographer Woody Bredell, A.S.C., keyed his cinematic approach precisely to story's dramatic requirements. 


suitable script. It was planned to retain 
the original story intact for the first se¬ 
quence, and construct a complete back¬ 
ground for the action shown. There were 
to be no stars in the picture, a situation 
that is usually a definite handicap at 
the box-office. In this case, however, it 
worked as a distinct advantage, since 
scenarist Anthony Veiller was able to 
write the story is it should be written, 
without having to rearrange the plot to 
fit the talents of specific stars. 

Besides the original Hemingway story, 
there were certain other dramatic situa¬ 
tions which producer Hellinger wanted 
to include in the screenplay—notably 
the deathbed confession of gangster 
“Dutch” Schultz, and the details of a 
daring payroll robbery which occurred 
several years ago. Blending all these ele¬ 
ments, the scenarist evolved a tight, 
hard-hitting screenplay that consistent¬ 
ly retained the atmosphere of the ori¬ 
ginal Hemingway yai’n. 

Production Jig-Saw Puzzle 

As the script was being polished, Hel¬ 
linger began to assemble his technical 
staff for actual shooting of the picture. 
He had been very favorably impressed 
by the cinematic quality of “Phantom 
Lady,” a thriller that Universal made 
several years ago. Fortunately, he found 
that both the director of that film (Rob¬ 
ert Siodmak), and its cinematographer 
(Woody Bredell, A.S.C.) were available 
for his unit. 

A preliminary conference followed in 
which the production was discussed from 
every possible angle. Both the director 
and cinematographer had suggestions 
to offer on treatment, and Hellinger en¬ 
couraged them to “kick the story 
around” and let their imagination play 
with it. “This method worked like a 
charm,” he recalls, “Director Siodmak 
deserves special credit for his contribu¬ 
tions to the screen treatment. Usually, 
when you hand a director a script, you 
are happy if he can bring out 85% of 


the potential dramatic values it contains. 
But when you give the script to a di¬ 
rector like Siodmak and he gives you 
back 125%—well, you’ve really got 
something there.” 

Meanwhile, cinematographer Bredell 
was casting about for a special photo¬ 
graphic treatment to bring out the best 
in the story. Extensive casting tests had 
to be made to select the right girl for the 
lead. As he worked on these tests and 
experimented with different styles of 
lighting, a certain forceful photographic 
quality began to find its way onto the 
film. A magnificent camera mood evolved, 
a mood which later permeated the en¬ 
tire picture. 

With the producer, director and cine¬ 
matographer thus inspired, enthusiasm 
soon became contagious. The other tech¬ 
nicians and players became eager to do 
their best. From the very beginning, 
something in the air indicated that this 
was going to be an outstanding film. So 
confident was Hellinger, that he was 
willing to show separate scenes and se¬ 
quences to the press even before the film 
was completed—a risk that is rarely 
taken in criticism-conscious Hollywood. 
The simple truth of the matter is that 
one good technical job encouraged the 
other technicians to do a good job also. 

“It’s like being used to playing golf 
with a bunch of duffers,” Hellinger 
points out, “When all of a sudden you 
find yourself playing with a set of pros, 
you try to give the game all you’ve got. 
In an all-around good picture, every 
phase of production looks good. But 
if, on the other hand, a picture is gen¬ 
erally poor, brilliant direction, striking 
camerawork, or any other one outstand¬ 
ing phase of production usually goes un¬ 
noticed.” 

The Director and the Camera 

Rarely has there existed such perfect 
7'apport between cameramen and director 
as characterized the filming of “The 
Killers/’ Siodmak is a director who real¬ 


ly knows his camera and uses it to paint 
a dramatic picture in the same way that- 
an artist would use his brush. He de¬ 
signs all of his own camera set-ups in 
closest cooperation with the Director of 
Photography. 

“The creative use of the camera is a 
lost art,” he maintains. “We have let 
ourselves over-glamourize motion pic¬ 
ture photography to the point where it 
becomes unreal. Actually, there is no 
such thing as photography that is in 
itself good or bad . All that is really im¬ 
portant is that the camera convey some¬ 
thing expressive within the scene.” 

Siodmak prefers to follow a screen 
story through every phase of production. 
He likes to be in on the “heartbreak” of 
writing the script. He is interested in 
every technician’s job, and he appreci¬ 
ates what they all contribute to the film. 
Similarly, he feels that everyone work¬ 
ing on the picture should be familiar 
with the director’s conception of the 
story. He works out his key scenes in 
precise detail before shooting begins, but 
relies entirely on his own impressions 
during filming to fill in between these 
key scenes. He feels that the director 
is the one technician who can really see 
the overall concept of the film. There¬ 
fore, it is this basic production pattern 
that must be followed. However, within 
that pattern, the cinematographer and 
allied technicians should be left free to 
experiment and create forceful effects. 

“I am happy if, out of an entire fea¬ 
ture, I can place on film 500 feet of pure 
cinema,” Siodmak explains. “Art is noth¬ 
ing more than the elimination of unes¬ 
sential details. Therefore, the filmic pre¬ 
sentation should always leave something 
to the audience’s imagination. In modern 
production it is a temptation to overdo 
the use of unusual techniques, such as 
the moving camera. In ‘The Killers/ 
rather than use unmotivated camera 
movement, we employed a relatively 

(Continued on Page 458) 
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New Super High intensity 

Carbon Arc Lamp 

By PETER MOLE 


The faster the film the more light the 
cinematographer uses. Although a para¬ 
dox that statement is essentially true. A 
clearer statement would be to the effect 
that as better tools become available, the 
cinematographer uses them to improve 
his work. With an increase in film 
speed he may use half the light or he 
may double the amount. His goal is dra¬ 
matic effect and he does it with light . A 
study of the advances in cinematography 
during the past ten years will more than 
justify his position. 

The new Mole-Richardson Type 450 


carbon arc lamp was designed and built 
as a result of the insistent demand from 
cinematographers for a light source with 
twice the intensity of the present Type 
170 M-R Hi-Arc. The type of carbon 
trim, current, voltage, and optical system 
were all chosen or designed with the re¬ 
quirements set forth by the cinematog¬ 
raphers themselves as a goal. 

Fig. 1 illustrates how these require¬ 
ments were met. With a 48 beam 
spread, which is approximately full flood, 
the Type 450 gives exactly double the 
lumens of the Type 170. With 12° beam 



spread on the Type 450 and 10° beam 
spread on the Type 170 the ratio is fur¬ 
ther increased. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the comparison be¬ 
tween the Type 450 and the Type 170 
lamps in light intensity, Within a 20 ft. 
diameter spot. This increase in pene¬ 
trating power gives the cinematographer 
a lighting tool with which he can pro¬ 
duce streak lighting, shadow detail, pene¬ 
trate the deepest of sets, boost high lev¬ 
els of daylight or create a “one source” 
lighting effect even when the general set 
light levels are high. By operating at 
full flood position he can cover areas 
with the one lamp. 

Fortunately this 100 per cent increase 
in light output was obtained with only 
50 per cent increase in current. The 
Type 450 unit operates with a 16mmx22" 
super high intensity positive MP studio 
carbon and a 17/32"x9" cored Orotip 
negative carbon burning at 225 amperes 
and 75 arc volts, whereas the Type 170 
lamp burns a 16mmx20" MP studio posi¬ 
tive carbon and a l/2"x8M>" MP studio 
negative carbon at 150 amperes and 67 
arc volts. 

The newly designed Fresnel type con¬ 
denser lens on the Type 450 lamp has a 
curved surface and is of 24" diameter 
which gives it a greater light pick-up 
angle than the 20" diameter flat surface 
condenser of the Type 170. The main ad¬ 
vantage of the larger diameter curved 
surface condenser is that it provides for 
a greater arc-to-condenser distance at 
various beam divergencies, thereby min¬ 
imizing the danger of condenser break¬ 
age from the increased heat. 

The Type 450 lamp head is not just 
a modification of the Type 170. The 
100% light increase and 50% current 
increase created problems of heat trans¬ 
fer and ventilation requiring a radical 
departure from the conventional rotating 
high intensity lamp design. 

The arc control motor, motor rheostat, 
arc switch and pin plugs were all re¬ 
moved from the heat of the body of the 
unit and located in a separate compart¬ 
ment on the rear lamp casting. Inas- 
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much as the balance of the carbon feed¬ 
ing mechanism is mounted on the front 
of this same casting, the whole forms an 
integral unit which may easily be re¬ 
moved for servicing. 

By these changes in design it was pos¬ 
sible to build a lamp head, capable of 
continuous operation at 225 amperes, 
with no increase in length, only 4" in¬ 
crease in diameter and slight increase in 
weight over the Type 170. 

The color quality of the light from 
the Type 450 is essentially the same as 
from the Type 170 and when used for 
daylight balance, as in shooting color, 
the unit should be equipped with a Y-l 
filter. 

A number of the Type 450 lamps have 
been completed and are now undergoing 
a production test routine in the studios. 
Any additional knowledge gained from 
this preliminary work will be incorpo¬ 
rated into the final design which will be 
set for production in the near future. 

In order to receive the most benefit 
from this production work Directors of 
Photography and A.S.C. members who 
are using the new Type 450s are being 
interviewed. Some of their comments 
are paraphrased as follows: 

John W. Boyle: “We used the 450 on 
a Cinecolor picture at Hal Roach. We 
were on a theatre set and wanted a shot 
of the audience from the stage with a 
light level to indicate that the theatre 
was well illuminated. We set the 450 on 
the stage and adjusted the beam spread 
to cover an audience of about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty people. With the use of 
scrim we were able to control the light 
intensity from foreground to back¬ 
ground.” 

“What other lamps were used?” 

“We used a few lights here and there 


for balance, but the main source of light 
was from the 450. In that particular 
shot the 450 replaced several other lamps 
because of its ability to carry from the 
stage to the back row of seats.” 

Wilfrid Cline: “We used the 450 on a 
Technicolor dance number at Warner 
Brothers. It is an excellent source as 
a main front light unit when operated 
at full flood position. We adapted a set 
of Venetian blinds to it and were able 
to dim it in that manner. 

“A most interesting use, however, was 
for a special effect we were after and 
were able to accomplish because of the 
450. We wished to project a 20-foot di- 
amater star pattern onto the floor with 
sufficient intensity to overcome the gen¬ 
eral set level and to enhance the effect 
by gradually dimming the light around 
the star pattern. We hung the 450 about 
30 feet above the set pointing straight 
down. A few feet below the lamp we 
hung a board with the star shape 
through it. The effect was perfect.” 

“Did you try a Type 170 for that ef¬ 
fect?” 

“Yes, we did, but it was not powerful 
enough.” 

NOTE: Fig. 2 shows that the Type 
450 will deliver three times as much 
light as a Type 170 in a 20-foot diameter 
circle at 30 feet distance. 

Sol Polito: “We wanted a lamp for a 
particularly large set to be shot with 
black and white film at RKO-Pathe Stu¬ 
dios. It covered the entire area of stage 
15, and we shot from the adjacent stage 
14. There was considerable open area in 
the foreground with few characters and 
a lone wagon. The problem was to find 
a single source of sufficient penetrating 
power and light volume with which to 


illuminate the entire area in order to 
obtain single shadows. The 450, ad¬ 
justed to full flood position, was placed 
about 30 feet and 50 to 60 feet from the 
action. It did the job in fine shape.” 

“You used other lamps, of course?” 

“Yes, for fill light, balance, behind 
windows, etc., but the main source of 
illumination was the 450. It produced 
just the effect we were after. In fact 
we had to use scrim in certain areas to 
cut down the light.” 

“Would you say that most of the pho¬ 
tographic light came from the 450?” 

“Yes, it did in this particular shot. As 
a matter of fact when you light that 
lamp everything else seems to be out.” 

Ray Rennehan: “We are using the 450 
on a current Technicolor picture at Para¬ 
mount. On certain shots it provides the 
main body of front illumination. It is 
possible to cover an area with the 450 
and build up to it with the other sources 
in a more satisfactory manner than if 
we used a source of lesser power. This 
is particularly true if a one-source effect 
is desired. 

“The need for a more powerful lamp 
has long been recognized. This does not 
indicate that more overall light is re¬ 
quired than is available at the present 
time. As a matter of fact, it could mean 
that in certain cases the power used for 
a given shot may be less because of the 
wider latitude of lighting media.” 

The Type 450 lamp is not expected to 
revolutionize the art of cinematography. 
It is a new and more powerful tool with 
which to make better pictures. Its in¬ 
creased power may mean double the light 
on the set, and it may mean half of the 
light. In either case it is a small factor. 
The picture is the thing. 
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Fig. I. Chart indicating relative illumination characteristics of MR-type 450 
lamp burning the 16mm. super H.l. studio positive at 225 amperes, and the 
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THE LATE DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, SR. AND RALPH STAUB, A.S.C. 



By HAL 

W ITH movie making now advanced 

to the point where a throng of 
technical specialists is on hand 
to supervise every fine detail of produc¬ 
tion, the experiences of Ralph Staub who 
has often been called a u one man produc¬ 
tion company” because of his operations 
in the short subject field are both inter¬ 
esting and refreshing. 

Beginning as an eager young camera 
assistant at the age of 16 with Ruth 
Roland more than 30 years ago, Staub 
has parlayed his enthusiasm, diplomacy, 


HERMAN 

’and resourcefulness into a highly suc¬ 
cessful career. Also, he has encoun¬ 
tered just about every type of problem 
it is possible for a cameraman to run 
into. 

He^ spent about fifteen of those 
years in his present post turning out 
the popular “Screen Snapshot” reels 
for Columbia Studios. Altogether, he 
has made 614 one- and two-reel shorts 
covering every conceivable subject 
from snow covered Mt. McKinley, in 
Alaska, to the activities of Hollywood 


celebrities, racing thrills, symphony 
concerts on the desert, and Mack Sen- 
nett comedies. 

In his comfortable office at Colum¬ 
bia, Staub is able to plan his work for 
the future with first hand knowledge of 
changing trends in the short subject 
medium in which he has so long had 
a hand. Also, today, he has the assist¬ 
ance of a full technical and produc¬ 
tion crew whenever he needs it. 

“But it wasn't always like this/’ 
Staub explains. “In the early days I 
had to do everything myself. In addition 
to shooting the camera, I was also my 
own writer, director, location manager, 
prop man, makeup artist and wardrobe 
man. 

“There were times,” he admits with 
a grin, “when I wished that I were 
quadruplets. But somehow, by impro¬ 
vising and using a lot of persuasion, 
drafting the help of chauffeurs, bell¬ 
hops, waiters or anyone else I could 
find, the job was done.” 

The experiences which Staitb has 
lived through since he first slung an 
ancient Leonard A-l camera (later de¬ 
veloped into the Mitchell) over his 
shoulder in 1923 and started out to 
make movies on his own, would make 
a fascinating book—if he ever took 
time out to write it. It would provide 
numerous worthwhile tips to any cam¬ 
eraman planning to shoot newsreel type 
shorts on current events, prominent 
personalities or even travelogues. 

Naturally, Staub agrees, the modern, 
skilled technical men now at his dis¬ 
posal do make his work in filming 
short subjects easier and faster than it 
was in the past. But there was a chal¬ 
lenge in making those early day shorts 
almost alone which kept his job al¬ 
ways interesting and exciting. 

“In those days,” the veteran camera¬ 
man-producer recalls, “I never knew 
what situation I might run into when 
I started out on a job alone. I often 
worked on a rather limited budget and 
had to shoot a reel that was interesting* 
and entertaining—and still get it fast. 

“I remember the time I went out to 
shoot some footage on the late Jean 
Harlow, who was one of my favorites 
and a grand person to work with. She 
had just finished doing “HelTs Angels" 
when I called and made the appoint¬ 
ment. I arrived at her home with my 
camera, reflectors, props and a lot of 
other equipment, and we promptly went 
into a huddle to figure out the action 
for the scene. 

“Before we were through we had 
dreamed up a rain sequence which, to¬ 
day, would require a crew of twenty 
to shoot. I had to improvise and do it 
alone. 

“The action called for Miss Harlow 
to step out the front door of her house 
and snap open an umbrella as she 
started down the walk. Each time she 
stepped outdoors it would start to rain. 
And when she opened the umbrella, the 
rain, for comedy effect, would stop.” 

To shoot the scene Staub propped 
his reflectors in place on the lawn. 
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gave Jean’s chauffeur a five minute 
course in cranking the camera (yes, 
they cranked ’em in those days) and 
himself handled the tricky business of 
turning the rain on and off by bending 
and releasing a length of rubber garden 
hose attached to a nearby hydrant. 

“Not much of a setup, I’ll, admit,” 
Staub confesses today, “but that scene 
turned out okay. It was good for plenty 
of laughs when it hit the theaters, 
Improvising enabled me to get it with¬ 
out a lot of dela^y and expense.” 

During the years he has devoted to 
filming informal reels on screen stars 
at work and play, in and out of the 
studios, Staub has found that diplo¬ 
macy and the ability to get along with 
people pays a huge dividend. 

“You’ve simply got to be tactful,” 
Staub contends. “And if you make your 
reels novel and refreshing enough to 
interest your subjects as well as the 
prospective audience, you’ll find them 
a lot more cooperative. It’s important, 
too, to get your scenes quickly and with 
as little fuss and bother as possible.” 

Although he has worked through the 
years with nearly every big name star 
in Hollywood, it is a well known fact 
that Staub has never worn out his wel¬ 
come. That is a record of which he is 
justly proud. 

“I always plan my shooting in order 
to save the stars’ time and make it as 
easy for them as I can. On several 
occasions I’ve even called in the play¬ 
ers’ favorite makeup men or hairdress¬ 
ers—so they would be confident of look¬ 
ing their best for the camera,” he 
added. 

“When I promised a couple of the 
stars, Marlene Dietrich and Jack Ben¬ 
ny, that they could see the completed 
reels in which they had appeared, I 
made Very sure that they did view it 
before release.” 

Such consideration of his principals, 
whether they were film stars or sports 
or political figures, Staub says, has en¬ 
abled him to build a lot of good will 
and keep these personalities ready to 
work for him again in the future. 


Among the more than 600 subjects 
which Staub has shot or supervised, or 
both, are reels on swank movie affairs, 
parties at the Cocoanut Grove, bathing- 
beauty parades at the Ambassador Lido 
Pool and Palm Springs, floor shows 
and glamor girls at filmtown night 
spots, the bicycle races and more re¬ 
cently the Sidney Skolsky party at 
Schwabs Drug Store and a birthday 
party for a horse given by cowboy 
comic, Smiley Burnette. 

Staub is credited with being the first 
cameraman to shoot a Hollywood news¬ 
reel type of short on a studio stage. 
That was in 1924 when he was filming 
a reel titled “How Movies Are Made.” 
He shot on the set, right beside the 
regular production camera and enjoyed 
the fullest cooperation of cinematogra¬ 
phers and such name directors as Frank 
Capra, Cecil B. DeMille, A1 Green and 
Michael Curtiz. 

Providing an intimate, behind-the- 
scenes glimpse of their screen favorites 
at work, the reel proved highly popular 
with theater-goers. Staub secured the 
footage largely through his diplomatic 
approach and presentation of his ideas 
to the directors and stars concerned. 
They knew in advance just what he 
wanted and why he wanted it. 

4t A long time ago,” Staub continued, 
“when Richard Barthelmess was at work 
on ‘The Patent Leather Kid’ (1925) I 
decided to make a short reel of action 
scenes showing him in training for fight 
sequences in the film. I thought the 
novelty of a screen favorite slugging it 
out with a professional boxer would be 
different and interesting.” 

Staub went over to the outdoor ring 
where Barthelmess was sparring with 
his trainer, Nate Slott, and made a few 
long and medium shots to start with. 
Then he ran into the problem of trying 
to get some important closeups of the 
action. This was in the days before huge 
camera cranes were generally available. 

“In order to film a number of close- 
ups in which gloves and arms would 
smash close past the camera lens,” 


Staub said, “I had to resort to more 
improvising. “I built a special rack 
fastened to my shoulders with straps, 
which held “the camera firmly in place 
as I moved about the ring. By stopping 
the lens down in bright sunlight I was 
able to move smoothly in from medium 
shots to closeups of faces and gloves 
with good effect—and still keep them in 
sharp focus. The arrangement enabled 
me to add a few zoom and dolly shots— 
all on foot. The effect on the screen was 
startling—in consideration of the way 
it was filmed, and not at all jumpy as I 
had feared.” 

An entirely different problem arose 
while Staub was filming a few scenes 
of the late Carole Lombard at her 
home. This time he drafted the star’s 
mother, Mrs. Peters, to hold the reflec¬ 
tors serving as a backlight and had a 
butler pull him along the sidewalk in a 
small boy’s wagon for a dolly shot. A 
few' days later at the home of Lois 
Wilson, then at the height of her fame, 
he borrowed the star’s dresser mirror, 
to replace a missing reflector, and used 
a couple of old lace curtains as a scrim 
to soften the shadows on Miss Wilson’s 
face in a garden scene. Of course he 
was directing and shooting these scenes 
as w-ell as dreaming up the script and 
doing his own prop work for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Many years later Staub directed Phil 
Regan in a Technicolor picture, “Ro¬ 
mance of the West,” for Warner Broth¬ 
ers. Here he ran into another situation 
which his past experience as a “one 
man operator” helped solve. He was 
trying to get a scene at the foot of a 
huge falls in Yosemite National Park. 
The spray from the falling water kept 
fogging the lens. Shooting was stopped 
cold and the company faced with an 
expensive delay. Finally Staub rigged 
up a piece of plain window glass in 
front of the camera and poured a con¬ 
tinuous stream of water over the glass 
to kill the spray. With this improvised 
setup the scenes were filmed in short 

(Continued on Page 462) 
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“Keystone Hotel. M 


produced and directed by Staub for Warner Brothers. 



The late Jean Harlow as she appeared in a Screen Snapshots clip for Staub. 
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DR. WILBUR 
B RAYTON 

PASSES 

Outstanding Optical 

Engineer 


DR. WILBUR B. RAYTON 


Dr. Wilbur B. Rayton, A.S.C., direc¬ 
tor of the scientific bureau of Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company and one of the 
foremost optical engineers of the nation, 
died suddenly in San Francisco on Oc¬ 
tober 31st, while on a business trip to 
California. A week before his death, Dr. 
Rayton delivered a paper, “A New Series 
of Camera Lenses for 16mm. Cinema¬ 
tography, M at the convention of Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, and re¬ 
mained in Hollywood to be guest speaker 
at the clubhouse of American Society of 
Cinematographers on October 28th to de¬ 
liver a talk on “New Developments in 
Motion Picture Lenses.” 

A member of the Bausch and Lomb 
firm since 1908, Dr. Rayton was ap¬ 
pointed head of the scientific bureau in 
1926. Only two months ago, he received 
the Navy Ordnance Development Award 
for “distinguished service to research 
and development of gunfire control equip¬ 
ment” during World War II. 

Dr. Rayton was one of the recognized 
authorities on motion picture optical en¬ 
gineering and development, and widely 
known in the film industry for his most 
important contributions on development 
of lenses and practices for nearly 40 
years. His collaboration in the develop¬ 
ment of such items as the range-finder, 
multiplex mapping equipment, height- 
finders, the Keratometer (for measuring 
Corneal Astigmatism), microscopes, Or- 


thogon (spectacle) lenses, aviator gog¬ 
gles with corrected lenses, etc., are nu¬ 
merous. 

In the field of photography, some of 
his outstanding contributions include: 
Raytar lens series of motion picture 
photographic lenses; Baltar series of 
35mm. motion picture photographic 
lenses; super-Cinephor series of motion 
picture lenses (both coated and uncoat¬ 
ed) ; 20mm. f:1.5 lens for 16mm. cam¬ 
eras; 50mm. f: 1.6 projection lens; aerial 
camera lens, including the famous Metro- 
gon six-inch lens used by the U. S. Army 
and Navy for aerial reconnaisance—also 
the 24-inch f:60 Tessar lens; astronomi¬ 
cal photographic lenses, some in use in 
the Mount Wilson Observatory: 40-inch, 
long-focal length telephoto lens. 

Wide angle lens attachment for ama¬ 
teur motion picture cameras; a series 
of X-ray lenses, f: 2.0 and f: 1.5; designer 
of a condenser system used in wide field 
film projection; polarizing photometer 
for measuring light intensity and den¬ 
sity (this has had wide application for 
sound track on motion picture film) ; the 
densitometer; and introduction of the 
first anastigmatic lens for motion picture 
projection. All of the above inventions 
and applications are credited to Dr. Ray¬ 
ton by Bausch & Lomb as among his 
more important contributions to optical 
science and industry. 

Dr. Rayton, 61, was born in Rochester 


and attended Brockport Normal and Li¬ 
vonia high school prior to entering Syra¬ 
cuse University in 1901. Upon graduat¬ 
ing from the latter with an A. B. de¬ 
gree, he taught physics in high schools 
for a few years prior to joining Bausch 
& Lomb in 1908. As a member of the 
Scientific Bureau of the company, which 
he headed for the past two decades, his 
accomplishments were many in contrib¬ 
uting to the optical advancement of mo¬ 
tion picture technique. 

In 1933, he was awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of science by University 
of Rochester; and the same honor was 
bestowed on him by Syracuse University 
in 1942. During the early stages of 
World War II, he worked closely with 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goddard, Army Air 
Corps photographic section, on an aerial 
lens designed to take 18 inch negatives 
that made possible the mapping of enemy 
terrain and entrenchments from photos 
snapped at heights of four miles. 

For many years, Dr. Rayton was an 
associate member of American Society 
of Cinematographers; and was a Fellow' 
Member of Society of Motion Picture En¬ 
gineers. Other memberships included 
the Optical Society of America, Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Photographic Society, and Amer¬ 
ican Society of Photogrammetry. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 
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Removable Head Tripods 


* Patent No. 2318910 — Tr 
Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Off 




PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 

ON REQUEST 


Acclaimed the finest for every picture taking use 

The friction type head which is unconditionally guaranteed for 5 years, gives 
super-smooth 360 pan and 80 tilt action. It is removable, can be easily mounted 
on our "Hi-Hat" low base adaptor or Baby "Professional Junior" Tripod base. The 
large pin and trunnion assures long, dependable service. A spirit level is built in. 
The top-plate can be set for 16 mm. E. K. Cine Special, with or without motor; 
35 mm. DeVry and B & H Eyemo (with motor), and with or without alignment 
gauge. Also handles "view" still cameras. 

The standard size tripod base is sturdy. "Spread-leg" design affords utmost rigidity 
and quick, positive height adjustments. Complete tripod weighs 13 */2 lbs. Low 
height, at normal leg spread, 42". Extended height 72". Legs are non-warping 
wood: have metal spur feet. 


Adaptability: here are illustrated (I) the friction type removable "Professional Junior" tripod 
head that may be affixed to (2) the Standard Tripod Legs Base and (3) the "Hi-Hat" (Low 
Base Adaptor) and (4) the new all-metal "Baby" tripod by simply fastening the finger-grip 
head fastening nut that is shown under it. Note the positive-locking, fluted, height-adjustment 
knobs and tie-down rings of the Standard Tripod Base which is standing on a Triangle. 
Triangles prevent slipping on or marring of polished floors. 


The new "Professional Junior" 
Baby Tripod, shown ready for the 
Removable Head, weighs 5'/2 lbs., 
is made of Aluminum, with Dural 
legs having spurs. Extended height 
—21 inches, depressed—16 inches. 
It's compact and sturdy. Quality 
throughout. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 
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Cinema Workshop 

(Continued from Page 444) 

trast between the light and shade areas 
of the composition. This contrast is es¬ 
pecially unflattering in close-ups of per¬ 
sons. In order to soften the harsh effect 
and fill in the shadow areas, we use 
simple reflectors that can be easily con¬ 
structed by pasting squares of silver 
or gold foil onto plywood flats. 

Correctly used, these reflectors impart 

a professional finish to the film—but if 

over-used, they may cancel out shadow 

areas almost completely, creating a flat 

and undramatic result. Be careful to use 

your reflectors intelligently, since it takes 
a certain amount of soft shadow to 
give a pleasant modeling to faces. 

There are two kinds of reflector sur¬ 
faces: the hard variety (silver), and the 
soft (gold). Soft reflectors give a nice 
smooth quality in close-ups, but should 

not be used in color cinematography, 
since they reflect an unusually warm 
color of light. 

Closely allied to reflectors in useful¬ 
ness to the cameraman are scrims of 
gauze netting which are helpful in dif¬ 
fusing sunlight when it falls too harshly 
upon faces in close-ups. These scrims, . 
either single or double depending upon 
the amount of diffusion desired, are sus¬ 
pended out of camera range, between the 
sun and the subject, and function to 
break up and soften the harsh direct 
rays of the sun. 

Often unwanted reflections from some 
surface such as a white wall, etc., may 
cause your subject to squint. This glare 
can be softened in many cases by plac¬ 
ing a gobo (black square of wood or ply- 


board) between the subject and the of¬ 
fending surface. 

For diffusing close-ups a diffusion disc 
is very helpful—but a layer or two of 
gauze net placed before the lens will 
give almost the same effect. In using 
net as a diffuser, be careful that it is 
well-shielded, as sunlight falling direct¬ 
ly upon it will cause flare. Also, be sure 
that the net is placed as close to the 
lens as possible; otherwise the criss¬ 
cross pattern of the cloth may come into 
focus just sharply enough to be notice¬ 
able. 

Motion Picture Composition 

Volumes can, and perhaps should , be 
written on the subject of composition 
in motion pictures. We cannot hope in 
this small space to discuss the subject 
at great length, but feel it necessary to 
present a few basic rules for making 
your screen* compositions more effec¬ 
tive. 

Firstly, we must not think of cinema 
composition as the static thing it is in 
still photography. Screen composition 
is fluid and ever-changing; therefore, it 
requires a more precise, more versatile 
kind of planning in order to insure vis¬ 
ual patterns that will remain interest¬ 
ing throughout the action of an entire 
sequence. 

But aside from adding interest to the 
visual presentation of the story, the 
function of effective composition is to 
lead the eye directly to the most impor¬ 
tant point in ttn sc'me. For this reason, 
action should be so staged that the lines 
of the seating in which it is played will 
lead to the areas of greatest dramatic 
importance. 

A closed composition is one which is 
framed on all sides (by trees, etc.) in 








TRAVELLING SHOT. Katha rine Hepburn takes a walk alonq railroad station platform for scene in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer's "Sea of Grass." Director of Cinematoqraphy Harry Stradlinq, A.S.C. (standinq in left 
foreqround behind camera), closely follows the action. Camera boom on travellinq dolly, booster liqhts 

and microphone setup typifies this type of shot. 


such a way as to prevent the eye from 
straying from the focal point of action. 
This kind of foreground framing, be¬ 
sides aiding dramatically is also effective 
pictorially in lending depth to the scene. 

In the case of a pan or dolly shot, al¬ 
ways plan in advance your separate com¬ 
positions for each camera stop , then plot 
in the camera movement that will tie 
these separate compositions together. As 
for movement within the scene, it is a 
basic tenet that lines of action leading- 
straight across the screen are less po¬ 
tent dramatically than those originating 
near one of the corners of the frame 
and leading into it diagonally. A line of 
action or static design leading into the 
pattern from the lower left hand corner 
of the screen is considered to be the 
strongest single line of composition. 

Similarly, it is undramatic to divide 
your frame in half either horizontally 
or vertically by any compositional line 
(such as a tree or the horizon). By 
mentally dividing your scene into thirds 
both ways, and placing your focal point 
of interest at any of the intersections 
of these imaginary lines, you will evolve 
a composition that is much more effec¬ 
tive than one that is divided into halves. 

Shooting Snow Scenes 

In shooting snow exteriors, the pri¬ 
mary problem is to cut down the extreme 
brightness contrast ratio between the 
white snow and the shadow areas. This 
problem of reducing harsh contrast also 
applies to desert and seascapes. 

In the case of snow in bright sunlight, 
the brightness contrast of the scene is 
tremendous. Add to this the substantial 
amount of light reflected from the white 
surface, and you have a good deal of 
light to contend with. 

Various filters and filter combinations 
have been worked out to soften snow 
scenes so that they do not “burn up” 
on the screen. We shall discuss a few 
of these filters and their effects. 

3 N 5 (a combination of Aero 1 and 
509r Neutral Density filters) gives a 
light color correctness to the sky with¬ 
out increasing contrast of the remainder 
of the scene. 

5 N 5 (a combination of Aero 2 and 
509 f r Neutral Density filters)— gives 
medium sky correction without excessive 
contrast. It has the same basic action as 
3 N 5, but with added detail. It is used 
to soften strong glare and contrast in 
snow scenes having heavy shadows. 

X2 and 23A filters super-imposed. 
This combination darkens skies and pro¬ 
duces a pleasant softness that cuts con¬ 
trast between snow and shadow. 

If any errors must be made in ex¬ 
posing snow scenes, they should prefer¬ 
ably be made toward the underexposed 
side of the scale. 

We have discussed the basic problems 
of exterior shooting. We are now ready 
to go into detail on the subject of in¬ 
terior lighting. 

NEXT ISSUE: PART VII —Standard 
Set Lighting . 
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(For Semi-Professional and Amateur Production) 


Exterior Shooting 

By CHARLES LORING 



T HE problems encountered in the 

shooting of an exterior motion pic¬ 
ture sequence arise, parodoxically 
enough, from the rather over-abundant 
generosity of Nature. That is to say, our 
main concern in outdoor filming is not 
so much to secure the basically neces¬ 
sary photographic elements (light, back¬ 
grounds, etc.), but to control these ele¬ 
ments that have been so lavishly placed 
at our disposal. 

In modern professional practice, a 
substantial amount of exterior sequences 
are shot inside sound stages because of 
the firmer control the technician can 
exercise over the mechanical factors of 
photography. However, for the semi- 
professional producer, the outdoors of¬ 
fers an infinite number of perfect 
photographic backgrounds, a strong and 
constant source of light, and infinite 
room in which to stage action and place 
equipment. 

Ways and means of controlling these 
elements are basic, and once learned, 
can be followed consistently with good 
results. Taking for granted that the 
reader knows these fundamental tech¬ 
niques, we shall discuss some of the 
finer points of photography necessary to 
the filming of exterior sequences. 

The Basis of Exposure 

Granted that there are many factors 
that influence the overall excellence of 
exterior cinematography, it can be said 
with emphasis that the most important 
single influence on general quality is 
correct exposure. Even with present-day 
wide-latitude emulsions and modern 
methods of processing geared to com¬ 
pensate for faulty exposure, the fact 
remains that a perfect scene results 
only when the exposure has been calcu¬ 
lated “on the nose.” 

In order to achieve this result, the 
cameraman must consider, not only the 
mechanical requirements of his scene, 
but the particular kind of processing 
which will be given his film after expo¬ 
sure. For this reason, he will be wise to 
run tests at standard exposures and 
send them off to the lab for processing 
in order to find out what is the standard 
of development for that particular lab. 
No two laboratories process film in ex¬ 
actly the same way, and the cameraman 
must make inquiries in order to adjust 
his exposure techniques (as well as his 
own evaluation of the film’s speed) to 
the particular lab that is processing his 
film. 

A good many novice cameramen have 
asked the question: “What do you ex¬ 
pose for in the scene ?”—and they seem 
intent upon finding a rule to follow. 
Obviously, no one rule could possibly 
cover every situation, but in general we 
can say that you expose for the most 
important element in your scene. An¬ 
other rule that is an old standby of 
cameramen is: Expose for your shad¬ 
ows and let the highlights take care of 
themselves. 

Actually, neither of these rules of 
thumb should be taken too literally—nor 


do they apply in every case. Your basic 
problem (within the latitude of the 
film) is to expose in such a way that 
the light areas are not overexposed and 
the dark areas are not underexposed. 
This depends partially on careful selec¬ 
tion of your film emulsion, but even 
more so upon your control of the amount 
of light that reaches the film. 

Very often, in using high-speed films, 
you will find that even at the smallest 
lens opening the scene will be over¬ 
exposed. In this case, there are two 
ways of cutting down your exposure. 
One way is to use neutral density fil¬ 
ters, flats of optically ground grey glass 
that absorb all colors in equal relative 
proportion. The other alternative is to 
cut down your shutter angle. Most 
35mm. professional cameras and a few 
16mm. jobs (such as the Cine Kodak 
Special and the Bolex) have variable 
shutters to accomplish this. 

Using the Exposure Meter 

There is more to using an exposure 
meter than merely pointing it at the 
scene to be filmed. Many cameramen do 
just that, and then wonder why their 
exposure is so far off. 

Firstly, you must decide what ele¬ 
ments of the scene you are principally 
exposing for. When people appear in 
the composition, obviously you must bo 
mainly concerned with the rendition of 
skin tones. Therefore, your principal 
reading should be taken just a few 
inches from the character’s face. Other 
readings, taken from camera position 
etc., should be balanced to favor this 
principal reading. 

Secondly, a meter usually “sees” a 
wider angle than that encompassed by 
the camera lens. Therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary to take most of your readings 
from a spot closer in than camera po¬ 
sition. 

On this same subject, it should be 
pointed out that skies are especially 
misleading when you are taking a read¬ 
ing. They are usually overly-bright in 
relation to the rest of the scene, and 
will tend to boost your reading higher 
than it should be for exposing the ac¬ 
tual subject. For this reason, it is wise 
to tilt your meter downward a bit (at 
about a 30 angle) in order that your 
reading will cover mere foreground and 
less sky background. 


Every cameraman knows how impor¬ 
tant it is to use a good sunshade over 
his lens in order to prevent strong light 
from causing flare. The element of an 
exposure meter is similarly affected 
when scattered rays of light fall upon 
its unshaded surface, causing a decep¬ 
tively bright reading of the scene. 
Therefore it is wise to shade your meter 
element either with your hand, or with 
a home-made cardboard shade in order 
to achieve a more faithful reading. 

The Use of Filters 

Filters have three primary purposes: 
a. To correct the rendition of certain 
colors , b. To cut down the amount of 
light reaching the film , and c. To pro¬ 
duce special effects. In any event, filters 
should not be used just for the sake of 
using them, but always with a specific 
purpose in mindi 

Firstly, we use filters to correct cer¬ 
tain color tones, notably to darken skies 
and water and thus keep them from 
“burning up” the composition. Yellow 
and orange filters, used in this way, add 
a certain richness to exterior sequences 
and provide a pictorial contrast between 
flesh tones and the sky. Red filters, 
overcorrecting blue tones, darken the 
sky dramatically, but must be used very 
carefully, as they tend to “wash out” 
skin tones unless special make-up is 
used. 

The second function, that of cutting 
down exposure , is achieved, as we have 
pointed out, through the use of neutral 
density filters. These filters are avail¬ 
able in varying densities from 25% to 
200%. They also tend to flatten out con¬ 
trast to a greater or lesser degree de¬ 
pending upon the density of filter used. 

The third function of filters, that of 
producing special effects , is used in sim¬ 
ulating night effects outdoors in day¬ 
light, and in fantasy films for creating 
weird dream sequences, etc. For night 
effects, the red filters (23A, 25A, 29F, 
70, and 72) are most widely used. For 
softer night effects in sunlight, a com¬ 
bination of 50B with 23A is quite ef¬ 
fective. For- the fantasy effects men¬ 
tioned 25A, 29F, 70, 72, and 88A fil¬ 
ters are used with infra-red film. 

The Use of Reflectors 

In outdoor filming, especially in bright 
sunlight, there is a naturally harsh con- 

(Continued on Page 446) 
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you EVERY feature 
could possibly desire 

Yes, every feature that good 8 111 m. films deserve 
brilliance of illumination, reverse pictures, 
ease of operation, gentle treatment of precious 

in short, a smooth, satisfying quality per¬ 
formance is now available through the new 

m. projector. 

x All the engineering skill, experience and pro- 
^ duction "know-how” that have n 



precision 16 


Mill 


nade Ampro 
. projectors a standard of 


quality the world over— have been used 
to build this new Ampro "8”. That's 
why this remarkable precision 
achine actually gives you the 
finest in projection for 8 mm. films. 
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Still Pictures for detailed study.. 
Automatic Safety Shutter . . . Reverse 
Picture Operation ... Fast Automatic Re¬ 
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Flickerless Pictures at Slow Speed .. . 
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Send for Special Circular 
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Chicago Cinematographers 

Chicago Cinematographers resumed 
regular monthly dinner meetings on 
evening of October 1st at Chicago Union 
Station. After a turkey dinner, a 16mm. 
Anscocolor travelogue, “West On Thir¬ 
ty,” by member R. C. Snyder, was shown. 
A1 Rus took charge of the meeting as 
president for the coming year; with 
Arthur Josephson functioning as vice 
president, and Earnest M. Lundgren as 
secretary-treasurer. New board members 
elected in June for two year terms in¬ 
clude Robert Pennypacker and Jei’ome 
S. Franks. 

For the November 5th meeting, Art 
Silha presented his 8mm. color subject 
of 50 minutes, “Just Browsing Around.” 


Seattle Amateur 

Seattle Amateur Movie Club has com¬ 
pleted plans for a club production to be 
made under title of “Let’s Make A 
Movie.” With story plans set, Anchor 
Jensen was voted to function as pro¬ 
ducer. with Charles Grinnell in charge 
of photography. Aubrey Widson and 
Ralph Lund will assist the director, 
while Erwin Miller and Walter Man- 
kowski will function as assistants on the 
camera. Clyde Huntley was selected to 
handle the starring role in the work¬ 
shop production, which will be completed 
in time for the annual Salon Show in 
February. 

Meeting of November 12th featured a 
repeat showing of “Meshes of the After¬ 
noon,” and balance of program consisted 
of screening of member films for con¬ 
structive criticism. 


Alhambra La Casa 

John H. Clay was chairman of the 
November 18th meeting of La Casa 
Movie Club of Alhambra, Calif., which 
was held in YMCA building. Continu¬ 
ance of the 1946 vacation pictures by 
members highlighted the film program 
in 16mm. Clay presented his “Grand 
Tetons and Yellowstone,” Irwin K. Ken¬ 
dall exhibited his films taken in San 
Diego, and C. K. LeFiell showed motion 
picture results of his trip through Cen¬ 
tral and South America. 


St. Louis Amateur 

Actual demonstration of use of lights 
for interior lighting was presented at 
the November 12th meeting of Amateur 
Motion Picture Club of St. Louis, held 
in the Roosevelt hotel. Lights were set 
up in different ways, and then films were 
projected to show the specific results. 
Film program of the evening included: 
“Hawaii,” by Ira Hicks, and F. E. Gun¬ 
nell's 1945 Award winner, “While the 
Earth Remaineth.” 


New York Metropolitan 

An extensive film program entertained 
members of Metropolitan Motion Picture 
Club of New York City at November 
21st meeting held in hotel Pennsylvania 
Pictures comprised: “New Song of the 
Mesa,” by Edmund Shaw; “Song of the 
Open Road” by Charles H. Benjamin; 
“El Rancho,” by Mrs. Mary Jessop; 
“Spring Is Here,” bv Harry Groedel; 
and “Pointless Foray,” by George Mesa- 
ros. All presentations were in 16mm. ko- 
dachrome. 

Titling and various ways to make 
same, was the subject of supplemental 
meeting held on November 6th. Metro¬ 
politan announces that its December 
19th meeting has been set aside for the 
club’s annual Christmas party—a big 
event for members—at which a fine pro¬ 
gram of films will be shown. 


Los Angeles Cinema 

Mrs. E. B. Kellam featured the No¬ 
vember 4th meeting of the Los Angeles 
Cinema Club with her presentation of 
her personally-made films of a South 
American tour covering period of three 
months. Charles J. Naroma showed the 
best slides selected by the Hollywood 
Color Slide group; and Dr. Irwin A. 
Moon presented his “God of Creation,” 
a splendid combination of animation and 
unusual photography for a trip into the 
astronomical universe. 

Annual meeting of Los Angeles Cine¬ 
ma has been set for December 9th, and 
entries for the annual contest closed on 
November 21st. Judges for the event in¬ 
clude: Ted Phillips, S.S.C., Edwin Schal- 
lert, Herbert E. Farmer, Karl Freund, 
A.S.C., Lorenzo Del Riccio, and James 
H. Mitchell. 


San Francisco Cinema 

Program chairman Larry Dugan pre¬ 
sented two fine films at the November 
19th meeting of Cinema Club of San 
Fiancisco, held at the Women’s City 
Club; where usual club dinner preceded 
the session. Films shown were “Rhum¬ 
ba,” comedv in 8mm. kodachrome by Mr.' 
and Mrs. R. E. Haney; and Leon Gag¬ 
ne’s “North Coast Highways,” 16mm. 
kodachrome travelogue taken on trip 
from San Francisco to Fort Bragg. An¬ 
nual dinner meeting will be held on De¬ 
cember 17th, according to club announce¬ 
ment. 


Philadelphia Cinema 

November meeting of Philadelphia 
Cinema Club was held on the 12th in 
the Little Theatre of Franklin Institute. 
Mr. F. Carroll Beyer of Ansco presented 
a demonstration of Anscocolor, including 
discussion of proper exposure and home 
processing of the film. 


Los Angeles Night 

J. A. Hornaday was elected president 
of the Los Angeles Eight MM. Club at 
annual meeting held in Bell & Howell 
auditorium, November 12th. Other offi¬ 
cers to function during the coming year 
include: Bion B. Vogel, vice-president; 
Harold E. McEvers, secretary; and Rob¬ 
ert C. Beazell, treasurer. Film program 
for the evening included: “Christmas at 
Home,” by Merle and Leslie Williams, a 
recent national award winner; and 
“America the Beautiful,” 16mm. koda¬ 
chrome produced by Warner Brothers 
for the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Annual banquet and showings of con¬ 
test films will be held at Scully’s Cafe 
on evening of December 7th. 


San Francisco Westwood 

Regular meeting of Westwood Movie 
Club of San Francisco was held at St. 
Francis Community Hall on October 
25th, with member Walter C. Clifford 
presenting his 16mm. color film, “Trav¬ 
elogue of Feather River to Grass Val¬ 
ley.” Also shown was “Amateurina," 
16mm. color comedy produced by Indi¬ 
anapolis Amateur Movie Club. 

Entries in the club’s annual contest 
for both 16mm. and 8mm. subjects pro¬ 
vided highlights of the meeting held on 
November 29th. Winners will be an¬ 
nounced in the next issue. 


Milwaukee Amateur 

Annual film exhibitions for contest 
prizes were held at the November 13th 
and 27th meetings of Amateur Movie 
Society of Milwaukee; with the 8mm. 
entries judged on the former date, and 
the 16s holding the screen on the 27th. 
Judges were Charles C. Kruse and Carl 
F. Forbes; with A1 Walker functioning 
as contest chairman. Annual election 
will be held on January 8th, and nom¬ 
inating committee consisting of Naomi 
Gauger, William Rheingans, and Walter 
Chappelle is currently engaged in se¬ 
lecting two candidates for each office. 


Utah Cine Club 

Demonstration of a movie projector 
capable of showing both 8 and 16mm. 
prints, was demonstrated by B. Martin 
Storm at the November 20th meeting* 
of Utah Cine Arts Club of Salt Lake 
City. Film program included “A Hike 
Up Bell Canyon,” by L. C. Layton; Leo 
Heffernan’s “Hail British Columbia,” 
1941 Hiram Percy Maxim Award winner 
loaned by ACL; and showings of un¬ 
finished pictures or clips—maxium of 50 
feet of 8mm. and 100 feet of 16mm.— 
provided by members. Club bulletin an¬ 
nounces that members LeRoy Hansen 
and A1 Londema were award winners in 
a recent national movie contest. 
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HERE'S a splendid Christmas present 
for the 8mm. movie enthusiast. Low 
in cost, high in quality, Kodascope 
Eight-33 promises many an evening 
of brilliant home movie entertainment. 
It's equipped with a powerful 500- 
watt lamp and fast //2 lens . . . will 

"take" a 300- or 400-watt lamp, if less 

illumination is adequate. Centralized 
controls and finger-tip-handy adjust¬ 
ment knobs make operation amazingly 
easy. And this projector is available 
right now at many Kodak dealers'! 
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VOUR KODAK DEALER BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
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In this 1927 photo, veteran aerial cinematographer, Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., is 
shown with the dual-camera setup he used in filming air sequences for Howard 
Hughes’ ’’Hell’s Angels." Two Bell & Howell professional 3Smm. cameras 
were employed—one with short focus lens for long shots, the other with 
telephoto lens for closeups. 


Dyer is shown above with his specially-rigged 
sional camera during recent shooting of aerial 
tures’ "Gallant Journey." Notice the 1,000-foot 
cockpit for the first time by Dyer. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. profes- 
sequences for Columbia Pic- 
magazine, used in the open 


There are good reasons for the au¬ 
thentic excitement packed into aerial 
photographic sequences in Columbia Pic¬ 
tures’ recent release “Gallant Journey/’ 
Among the most important are Camera¬ 
man Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., and his cus¬ 
tom-rigged Bell & Howell 35mm. Pro¬ 
fessional camera. In filming some of the 
action in this feature, Dyer made aerial 
photographic nistory by successfully us¬ 
ing a 1000-ft. film magazine in an open 
cockpit for the first time. Special steel 
bracing was required for this adaptation, 
which permitted unusually long shooting 



W. G. C. BOSCO 


sessions with a single loading of film. 

A major in the Army Air Forces dur¬ 
ing the war, Dyer saw service in Europe 
with the 8th Air Force, and also had a 
hand in training several hundred Army 
aerial photographers in California. 

With some 10,000 flying hours in his 
log-book, Dyer is a pioneer in open- 
cockpit movie technique. He is remem¬ 
bered in the industry for his daring work 
in filming “Hell’s Angels” for Howard 
Hughes in 1927. At that time he had 
two Bell & Howell Professional cameras 
mounted in tandem in a biplane, one 


Contributors Honored 

“March of Progress,” written and di¬ 
rected by W. G. C. Bosco, whose Aces 
of the Camera is a popular feature of 
this magazine, and photographed by 
Robert Pittack, A.S.C., has been select¬ 
ed by the Motion Picture Division of the 
Library of Congress as one of the best 
pictures in its class produced in 1945. 

Prints of this black-and-white subject, 
which has as its theme the influence of 
transportation on the changing pattern 
of life in the San Francisco Bay area, 
will be preserved in the permanent col¬ 
lection of the Library. 

Lightman’s Article in Colliers 

Herb Lightman, whose critical and 
information on the use of subjective 
photographic techniques are regular 
features of American Cinematographer, 
had by-line article, “Movie Revolution” 
published in November 9th issue of Col¬ 
liers. This gave the public some inside 
information on the use of subjective * 
camera technique by Robert Montgom¬ 
ery and Director of Photography Paul 
Vogel, A.S.C. for M-G-M’s “Lady in the 
Lake.” 


fitted with a short-focus lens for long 
shots, the other equipped with a tele¬ 
photo for simulated closeups. This ar¬ 
rangement permitted the completion of 
two scenes during a single flight. 

Currently, Dyer is employing a simi¬ 
lar tandem setup, consisting of an Eyemo 
35mm. and a Filmo 70-F 16mm. camera, 
in filming a series of short subjects en¬ 
titled “American Air Trails.” The dual 
camera mounting enables him to shoot 
35mm. black-and-white and 16mm. color 
footage simultaneously. 

South African Agency 

Eric Horvitch of Photo Agencies of 
Southern Africa, has acquired exclusive 
distribution for the Professional Junior 
tripods of Camera Equipment Company 
for Union of South Africa and sur¬ 
rounding territories. 
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Sound Movies in your own home 


films will have finest picture bril* 


with films that encompass the world liance, truest sound fidelity with a 
of music, travel, sport, news and Victor Animatophone, the choice of 
comedies —- will distinguish your en- educators, industrialists, and Govern- 
tertaining from the "ruri of the mine.” ment agencies. It s the choice, too, of 


* 

Your guests will enjoy scenes from smart amateurs to show their own 


the thousands of films now available. 


homemade movies. Those who know 



Plan a "Movie Night” once a week and use the Victor Anirnatopbone 

and use a Victor Projector. readily vouch for its superiority. 

Scenes from these exciting Ask for a demonstration! 



AN I MATO GRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, Iowa 

New York • Chicago 
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FONDA FILM 

PROCESSING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 




WHEN YOU BUY 


FILM DEVELOPER 


DON'T FORGET THE 


No film developing machine is any better than its 
drive mechanism. That’s why it’s so important to ask plenty 
of questions about this vital feature. 

And that’s why the Fonda Developer is your best buy .. 
the only processing machine with the patented Fonda driving 
principle for regulating film tension. Fonda not only welcomes 
comparison with any other developer but invites particular 
scrutiny of its exclusive driving principle. 

Your Fonda machine will process any type film at almost 
any speed range. — 35 mm, 16 mm, color, black and white, 
positive, negative, reversal or microfilm. 


---- — — —- - - - 

SP 

DODUCTC Sales office: 6534 Sunset Blvd., 

^ ^ Hollywood 28, California • Factory: San Diego 
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pronto. But it took us the rest of the 
afternoon to get the natives down from 
the rafters and the top of the sets. 

“We certainly have a cinch now with 
optical printers and other facilities on 
production. But in those days, you 
cranked the picture by hand, making 
all fades, overlaps and double exposures 
right in the camera. 

“In one serial scene, we wanted a 
herd of tigers to run to the far side of 
a stockade where the natives were 
throwing a man in as a sacrifice. We 
only had eight tigers, so we made three 
exposures below to produce total of 
24 tigers. But they all had to run on 
count to reach the designated spot simul¬ 
taneously, and we finally accomplished 
the desired shot. In the same manner, 
we tripled the 40 native extras to a mob 
of 120. 

Earliest Experiments in Soundfilms 

“In 1925, Jack Warner sent me to 
New York to do the initial experiment¬ 
ing on sound motion pictures with en¬ 
gineers of Bell Laboratories, and I 
worked with Stanley S. Watkins and his 
associates from the Laboratories. They 
worked on the recording end, while I 
handled the photography for the tests. 
Of course, at that time, everything was 
recorded on wax. When you once started 
on a record there was no such thing as 
stopping; you had to make the entire 
10 minute record on one wax. 


“At first, the motors of camera and 
sound were not synchronized as they 
are today; each had a throboscope disc 
on the shaft and the camera assistant 
and assistant recorder had to watch the 
disc all through the take, and if it 
started to hunt forward or back, one or 
the other would have to push the han¬ 
dle of a rheostat backward or forward 
in order to bring the motors back to¬ 
gether again. Of course, they would 
never be exactly together all • of the 
time, but in those days you could be 
out a little and the audience would not 
complain. 

“When I first started, we only used 
one camera. Everything was a long shot. 
So one day I suggested to Stanley Wat¬ 
kins that—as we were synchronizing one 
camera with the recorder—why not hook 
up two so that the sound camera could 
get a close or medium shot. The tryout 
was satisfactory, and that was the be¬ 
ginning of multiple cameras on the set. 

“Then we shortly were using three 
cameras on everything; one for the long, 
or master, shot; one for medium shot; 
and the other with long focal lenses for 
closeups. As a rule, I used to have the 
camera with the long 3-4-5-6 inch lenses. 
On occasions I would change lenses as 
many as 15 or 20 times in order to get 
different closeup and medium shots in a 
10 minute number. Of course, every time 
I changed from one lens to another, a 
few frames of the picture would be lost, 


but as the long shot camera was going 
all the time, we could always cut back 
to it and keep everything in synk. 

Initial Sweet Boxes 

“The expression of ‘sweating it out' 
must have originated back in the old 
Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
When a number was started, the cam¬ 
eraman and his assistant were locked 
up in a sound proof box which was 
termed the camera booth. We stayed in 
there for 10 minute stretches with no 
fresh air except what was there when 
the door was closed, and that was soon 
used up. I often wonder what could have 
happened if a fire started. The door was 
locked from the outside, which neces¬ 
sitated someone opening it up at the fin¬ 
ish of every take. 

First WB Sound Pictures Shown 

August 6, 1926 was the big night; the 
first showing of Warner Brothers’ sound 
picture. It was a white tie and tail 
affair, with all the Warner brothers 
there, but I think the happiest was the 
late Sam Warner, because the entire 
project was his particular pet and he 
had worked all through it with us. In 
fact, the company had taken one of the 
greatest gambles of all time in motion 
picture history—but it paid off hand¬ 
somely. It was an eventful night. We 
had made a number of shorts to sup¬ 
plement the orchestra - backgrounded 
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*Don Juan,’ so the shorts had to do the 
talking and singing. There was an open¬ 
ing speech by Will Hays, Martinelli in 
an operatic selection, Ray Smeck and 
his banjo, Anna Case, and the Cansinos 
in a Spanish Fiesta reel. 

“We made shorts for about another 
year in New York and then closed down; 
at which time I transferred back to Hol¬ 
lywood where Warners equipped a small 
stage for sound production and started 
to make shorts again. We had had so 
much trouble with arc lights in New 
York on account of the noise, that we 
decided to attempt the use of all incan¬ 
descent—or inkie—light. With maximum 
of 1,000 watt lamps to work with, we 
used all we could get, but had nothing 
for spot lights. Frank Murphy construct¬ 
ed some stands with mirror reflectors 
for the 1,000 watters, and then took all 
the flood light spots that were being 
used to light up the front of the studio 
for improvised spots. That was the start 
of inkie lights for picture production. 

“After we got a few lights together, 

the studio held regular classes in inkie 

light on a special set, with all studio 

motion picture photographers invited. 

The different cameramen would take 
turns lighting the set, and the film 
would be run off at the next meeting. 

“At the time, we made some sound 
sequences in full length pictures such as 


'The Jazz Singer,’ 'Lion and the Mouse,’ 
'Singing Fool,’ ‘The Barker,’ and others. 
Shortly after, a short with Cullen Lan¬ 
dis, Helene Costello, and Gene Pallette 
was produced by Bryan Foy. It looked 
so good, he decided to expand it into a 
two reeler but sequences kept adding 
until he wound up with the first all¬ 
talker, ‘Lights of New York,’ to again 
make motion picture history. 

Coast to Coast 

Early in 1928, production was resumed 
in the New York studios, so I was 
shipped east for a seven year stretch, 
until returning to the coast in 1935 to 
associate with the special effects depart¬ 
ment. Last spring, while in New York 
making some background keys for 'The 
Voice of the Turtle,’ I again met Stan¬ 
ley Watkins. During our reminiscences, 
he remembered that he had stored the 
original shorts tests in a cabinet on top 
of the Bell Telephone building. So we 
went up and easily found them where 
they had originally been stored. The 
amazing part of it was that they went 
through the projector after all these 
years—had not shrunk and were not 
brittle. But the showing brought back 
happy memories—of nearly 30 years 
with one company and the numerous 
new practices which had to be devised 
in motion picture photography, special 
effects and process, and soundfilm pro¬ 
cedure to maintain motion pictures as 
the greatest form of entertainment.” 


Controlled Voltage 
for 16 mm. Projectors 


7 



The Victor Animatograph Corpora¬ 
tion of Davenport, Iowa, is offering a 
new Voltage Regulator with which the 
power supply for 16mm projectors can 
be held to the correct, and uniform, 
level. 

The new Victor Voltage Regulator 
eliminates difficulties many times con¬ 
fronting 16mm projector operators in 
rural or outlying urban districts where 
power supply is often inadequate or ir¬ 
regular. 
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COMBINATION 


Sunshade 



Filler Holder 
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Compact, simple to assemble or dis¬ 
mount, the entire Sunshade-Filter 
Holder and 2 filter holders which are 
supplied are precision-made of non¬ 
corroding metals. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 
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For E. K. Cine-Special, Bolex, Filmo and 
other fine 16mm cameras. It resembles the 


professional 35mm 
Holders and Matte 


Sunshade-Filter 

used 


type 

Box generally 
with professional 35mm cameras. 

Designed for use with all popular types of 
16mm cameras, the “Professional Jun¬ 
ior” Sunshade & Filter Holder holds two 
2" square glass filters, also a 2}4" round 
Pola Screen with handle which can be 
rotated for correct polarization. By using 
our “Professional Junior" Sunshade & 
Filter Holder you will not require filters 
of various sizes as the 2" square filter will 
cover all lenses from 15mm to 6" tele¬ 
photo. 

The Sunshade-Filter Holder is supported 
by a double arm bracket. This attaches to 
a plate which you can fasten on to the 
base of your camera where it can remain 
at all times if you desire. The Sunshade- 

w 

Filter Holder is demountable into 3 small 
units which, when not being used, fit into 
your camera carrying case. 


makers 
and 


Manufactured exclusively by the 
of “Professional Junior” Tripods 
other fine camera accessories . Order your 
Sunshade & Filter Holder today . Ask for 
our complete catalog. 
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"The Killers" 

(Continued from Page 431) 

static camera and let our players work 
toward it.” 

Siodmak is a director who likes to 
convey visual ideas in a unique way. 
He worked closely with Woody Bredell, 
A.S.C., striving to inject psychological 
undertones into certain key sequences 
of the film. There is one scene, for in¬ 
stance, in which we see a group of 
gangsters plotting a hold-up. Here the 
key light was placed unusually high, 
with no fill illumination, so that the play¬ 
ers eyes went dark in such a way that 
the shadows suggested masks. 

For another sequence in which the 
hero is shown in a prison cell, the light¬ 
ing was purposely soft and church-like 
to accentuate the innocence of the char¬ 
acter. In a series of scenes that took 
place in the morgue, the players were 
silhouetted against a glaring white wall, 
the striking illumination of which con¬ 
veyed a kind of “butcher shop” atmos¬ 
phere. 

Perhaps the most unusual bit of cam¬ 
era handling in the whole picture is the 
hold-up sequence, filmed entirely in one 
take, utilizing 18 camera stops and up¬ 
wards of 60 changes of focus. The news¬ 
reel quality of the camera approach, 


plus the realistic confusion of the fac¬ 
tory policemen portrayed, gave this se¬ 
quence a documentary quality. 

A Cameraman’s Picture 

For cinematographer Bredell, “The 
Killers” was, at the same time, a field 
day and a challenge. He wanted his 
treatment to be dramatic, yet so realistic 
that it would go unnoticed as a mechan¬ 
ical device. For this reason, he ruled out 
anything that smacked of beautiful pho¬ 
tography and worked entirely for realis¬ 
tic effects. 

Especially apropo was his lighting 
treatment, a style which he calls out-of- 
balance lighting, which is characteristic 
by sharp contrast between crystal white 
and velvet black. Purposely discarding 
fill illumination he managed to avoid 
wishy-washy grey halftones. 

“The lighting set-ups were kept quite 
simple,” Bredell points out. “It is a 
temptation for a cameraman to become 
spoiled because he is given too much 
equipment with which to work, and he 
feels that he must use all of it. Similar¬ 
ly, if you have 18 electricians on a set, 
each one wants to turn his light on.” 

Naturally, the kind of realistic light¬ 
ing used was not especially flattering 
to the players. There were no ethe¬ 
really diffused close-ups, no softly lit 
glamour shots. Instead, eye shadows 


were allowed to go dark, and side-light¬ 
ing divided faces into black and white 
halves. There was a bit of vain grum¬ 
bling in the projection room when the 
first dailies were shown. “The audience 
can’t see my eyes there,” one actor was 
heard to remark. “One side of my face 
is dark,” wailed an ingenue. 

But the technicians continued to sacri¬ 
fice the vanity of the actors in favor 
of the realistic, down-to-earth treatment 
that made the audience feel that they 
were watching the actions of real people. 
Those actors who could take that kind of 
lighting took it—and the rest went along 
for the ride. Soon, however, the players 
fell in with the enthusiastic mood of 
the technicians and forgot all about their 
photographic complaints. 

“We had no elaborate sets with which 
to achieve unusual effects,” Bredell ob¬ 
serves. “Therefore, we had to get our 
interesting visual patterns with light and 
shadow. We tried to use story photo¬ 
graphy rather than stereotyped motion 
picture or star photography. I hope that 
not too many people specifically noticed 
the photography in ‘The Killers,’ be¬ 
cause motion picture camerawork is only 
good when it goes unnoticed.” 

The Team Pulls Together 

Work on the film went along in an in- 

(Continued on Page 463) 





Daylite Printer—Every Foot Utilized —/Vo Film IjOsI 

immediate Orders Can Be Filled in from 60 to 90 

Days. Write or Wire at Once. 


. RECORDER and PRINTER WITH 

TONE-FIDELITY.THAT EXCELS 

Technical Data Regarding the Recording System 

Audio frequencies of 10,000 or more cycles per second can 
be recorded with this equipment. The basic recording unit 
consists of a recording head, recording galvanometer and 
film magazine, with motor drive, the amplifier equipment 
and the necessary indicating and metering devices. A pat¬ 
ented mechanism permits the recording of conventional 
16 mm. single-sprocket motion picture film. 

The recording unit, which can also be used to print unlimited 
quantities of the master recording, is small and compact 
and can be considered portable for certain specific opera¬ 
tions. Weight is less than 100 pounds. 

Printing is accomplished by exchanging the recording film 
magazine with a double-spool magazine and passing the 
original and unexposed film in contact with each other 
through the recording head, using the recording exciter as 
a source of light. No film is lost in the E!ectrone-Tone 
Daylite Printer—every foot is utilized. 

The equipment is converted into a Play-Back unit by intro¬ 
ducing a photo-electric cell into the circuit and utilizing the 
recording exciter as a fixed source of light. 

All E!ectrone-Tone equipment described or illustrated herein 
is fully covered by issued patents or patent applications 
Dending 
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Universal Acquires Filmo Sound 


T HE entire 8 and 16 mm. film libra¬ 
ry of Bell & Howell was acquired 
early last month by United World 
Films, Inc., wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., re¬ 
cently formed to produce and distribute 
sub-standard entertainment, educational 
and religious films on a world-wide 
basis. 

Purchase of the B&H Filmosound li¬ 
brary of 6,000 subjects, and acquisition 
of the branch offices and operating per¬ 
sonnel in the Chicago, New York, Wash¬ 
ington and Los Angeles exchanges; is 
of major importance to the 8 and 16 mm. 
sectors of the industry, as it marks the 
initial entry of a major film company 
into the field on a large scale. 

United World will continue to distrib¬ 
ute current subjects in the Filmosound 
library; and in addition will handle the 
16 mm. prints of forthcoming Universal- 
International entertainment productions, 

and educational and religious releases 
which the J. Arthur Rank interests will 
produce in England. Other entertainment 
and educational reels will be acquired 
for the widened distribution which is 
certain to eventuate with operation by 
United World and Universal. 

Filmosound library was originallv es¬ 
tablished by Bell & Howell in 1929 to 
aid in the development of the 8 and 16 
mm. divisions, and to provide a central 
point where such films could be booked. 
Having accomplished the original pur¬ 
pose, and deciding that plans of United 
World will assure wider expansion of 
distribution, B&H made the deal to con¬ 
fine company activities to the design and 
manufacture of precision motion picture 
equipment. 

Matthew Fox, executive president of 
Universal, will function as board chair¬ 
man of United World; with Colonel 
James M. Franey as president. William 
F. Kruse, with Filmosound since its in¬ 
ception and manager since 1933; Edward 
L. McEvoy, head of Universal's shorts 
subject department; and Edmund L. 
Dorfman, will be active vice presidents 
of the new organization. 

L T ndoubtedly, initial moves of United 
World will be to organize and expand 
distribution of the film library, with in¬ 
dications that eventually bookings will 
be possible through the regular film ex¬ 
changes of Universal-International in 
the United States and abroad. In addi¬ 
tion, special educational and religious 
films in the 16 mm. size will be pro¬ 
duced for distribution through United 
World. 

The following statement was issued by 
N. J. Blumberg, President of Universal 
Pictures Company, Inc., and J. H. Mc- 
Nabb, President of Bell and Howell 
Company: 

“The marked increase in the 16 mm. 
and 8 mm. market, stimulated by the 
ever growing desire on the part of the 
public to acquire information through 


motion pictures, inspired the transaction 
whereby Universal acquires the Bell and 
Howell library of 16 mm. and 8 mm. 
films. Bell and Howell felt that Univer¬ 
sal had conceived a real public service 
program in relation to the distribution 
of this type film and for that reason 
finally selected Universal from a large 
list of other interests in the motion pic¬ 
ture field. 

“The affiliation which Universal en¬ 
joys, world-wide, with the J. Arthur 
Rank organization also was an important 


factor in the consummation of the deal. 

“Although details of working plans are 
not final, each week will see develop¬ 
ments which will rapidly bring out not 
only the complete organization for the 
distribution of the films, but production 
as well." 

Officials of both companies emphasized 
the impetus gained in the 16 mm. and 
8 mm. domain through the use of small 
range film by the Armed Services during 
the war is greatly responsible for an 
overnight interest on the part of the pub¬ 
lic in viewing 16 mm. films which con¬ 
tain subject matter that cannot be seen 
under any other conditions. 








THAT’S 




HecAf 


It’s true, CHROMA-TECH has developed the Add-A-Unit 16mm 
motion picture developing machine that "uses its head" in the 
production of quality motion picture development. "Uses its 
head" in the complete protection of film being processed, AND 

BEING DEVELOPED AT THE AMAZING SPEED OF 9000 

FEET PER HOUR! Yes, actually over Vh miles of film per hour 
developed in actual tests prove the protection of the Add-A-Unit 
developing machine. Many other features make this develop¬ 
ment an outstanding contribution to 16mm motion picture pro¬ 
duction. Among these, most prominent, is the feature of price. 
This speed, with this protection at only $4,2 50 plus tax. The 
Add-A-Unit handling 1000 feet per hour for $2,500 plus tax. 
Plan to see this remarkable equipment today! Write for com¬ 
plete information. 





/ 


CREATORS OF MODERN MOTION 
PICTURE MACHINERY 

6532 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 26.CALIF. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES 
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Get more from your camera 
on every shot. New, improved 
G-E exposure meter gives you 
correct exposure fast. Easy to 
use. Lighter. Sturdier. New, 
easy-to-read dials. Plus ac¬ 
curacy that makes G-E “the 
choice of experts.” A grand 
gift. Ask your photographic 
dealer for the new G-E meter 
. . . 3 meters in one! General 
Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 



Current Assignments 

As this issue of American Cinematog¬ 
rapher goes to press, members of the A. 
S. C. were engaged as Directors of Pho¬ 
tography in the Hollywood studios as 
follows: 

Columbia 

Charles Lawton, Jr., “The Lady from 
Shanghai/’ with Rita Hayworth, Orson 
Welles, Glenn Anders. 

William Snyder, “The Swordsman/’ 
(Technicolor), with Larry Parks, Ellen 
Drew, George Macready, Edgar Bu¬ 
chanan. 

George Meehan, Jr., “King of the Wild 
Hoi *ses,” with Preston Foster, Gail Pat- 
trick, Guinn Williams. 

Vincent Farrar, “Blondie’s Holiday,” 
with Arthur Lake, Penny Singleton, 
Larry Simms. 

Eagle-Lion 

L. W. O’Connell, “Amy Comes Across,” 
with Franchot Tone, Ann Richards, Tom 
Conway. 

Enterprise 

Victor Milner, “The Other Love,” with 
Barbara Stanwyck, David Niven, Rich¬ 
ard Conte. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Hal Rosson, “To Kiss and Keep,” with 
Gene Kelly, Marie McDonald, Charles 
Winninger, Spring Byington. 

Sidney Wagner, “The Romance of Rosy 
Ridge,” with Van Johnson, Thomas 
Mitchell, Marshall Thompson, Selena 
Royle, Guy Kibbe. 


of A. S. C. Members 

George Folsey, “Green Dolphin Street,’* 
with Lana Turner, Van Heflin, Donna 
Reed, Edmund Gwenn, Reginald Owen. 

Charles Rosher, “Cynthia’s Secret,’* 
with Lionel Barrymore, Edward Arnold. 
Lucile Bremer, James Craig, Keye Luke. 

Charles Salerno, “Undercover Maisie,” 
with Ann Sothern, Barry Nelson, Mark 
Daniels. 

Harry Stradling, “A Love Story,” with 
Katharine Hepburn, Paul Henreid, Rob¬ 
ert Walker. 

Ray June, “The Birds and the Bees/’ 
with Jeanette MacDonald, Jose Iturbi. 
Jane Powell, Kathryn Card. 

Robert Surtees, “The Rich, Full Life,” 
with Elizabeth Taylor, George Murphy, 
Mary Astor, Spring Byington, Gene 
Lockhart. 

Monogram 

Henry Sharp, “The Guilty,” with Bo¬ 
nita Granville, Don Castle, Regis Too- 
mey, John Litel. 

Mack Stengler, “Fall Guy,” Robert 
Penn, Teala Loring, Robert Armstrong. 

Marcel LePicard, “Drifting Through,” 
with Jimmy Wakely, Lee Shite, Kay 
Morley. 

Paramount 

Lionel Lindon, “Variety Girl,” with 
Mary Hatcher, Olga San Juan, DeForest 
Kelley, and Paramount stars. 

William Mellor, “Blaze of Noon,” with 
Anne Baxter, William Holden, Sterling 


Are YOUR Films Safe 
from REEL Damage? 

Films can be damaged beyond repair 
by reels which corrode, allow side¬ 
slipping, or saw on film edges. Avoid 
these dangers to your often irreplace¬ 
able films by using Bell & Howell reels. 

B&H reels are of rust-proofed spring 
steel, rigid yet so resilient that they 
will not take a set. They have no 
sharp edges to cut film or fingers. 
Their B&H “touch-threading” hubs 
eliminate hunting in the dark for a 
slot. Their film-footage calibrations 
are another convenience feature. 

HUMIDOR CANS 

Give Added Protection 

B&H humidor cans for these reels 
are equally well built. They are rust¬ 
proof, and are easy to open without 
a prying tool. Heavy ribs add to 
their rigidity. Satin surface permits 
writing anywhere. Built-in humidi¬ 
fier pads have exclusive tell-tale disc 
to indicate when pad is dry. 



' Tell-tale disc shows ... matches color of 
in moist pad. . . dry humid fier [tad. 


All Capacities Available Now 

Your Filmo dealer will soon have B&H 
reels and cans in all capacities for 
both 8mm. and 16mm. film. Place 
your orders with him now or write 
to Bell & Howell Company, 7148 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 




SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 

OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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Hayden, Sonny Tufts, William Bendix, 
Howard da Silva. 

PRC 

Virgil Miller, ‘‘Red Stallion,” with 
Robert Paige, Noreen Nash, Jan Dar- 
well. 

RKO 

Sol Polito, ‘‘The Long Night,” (Ha- 
kim-Litvak Prod.) with Henry Fonda, 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Vincent Price, Ann 
Dvorak. 

Archie Stout, “Tarzan and the Hunt¬ 
ress,” (Sol Lesser Prod.) with Johnny 
Weissmuller, Brenda Joyce, Johnny Shef¬ 
field, Patricia Morison. 

Nick Musuraca, ‘‘Build My Gallows 
High,” with Robert Mitchum, Jane Greer, 
Vii'ginia Huston. 

Jack McKenzie, “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate,” with Philip Terry, Jacqueline 
White, Eduardo Ciannelli, Margaret 
Lindsay. 

Republic 

Tony Gaudio, “Gallant Man,” with Don 
Ameche, Catherine McLeod, Roscoe 
Karns, Joe Frisco. 

John Alton, “Wyoming,” with William 
Elliott, Vera Ralston, John Carroll, Vir¬ 
ginia Grey, George (Gabby Hayes), Al¬ 
bert Dekker, Maria Ouspenskaya. 

Screen Guild 

Robert Pittack, “Bells of San Fer¬ 
nando,” (Hillcrest Prod.) with Donald 
Woods, Gloria Warren, Shirley O'Hara. 

Twentieth Century-Fox 

Leon Shamroy, “Forever Amber,” 
(Technicolor), with Linda Darnell, Cor¬ 
nell Wilde, Richard Greene, Glenn Lan- 
gan, Geoi’ge Sandei’s, Margot Grahanxe. 

Harry Jackson, “Mother Wore Tights,” 
(Technicolor), with Betty Grable, Dan 
Dailey, Jr., Mona Freeman, Anabel Shaw 
Connie Marshall, Michael Dunne, Wil¬ 
liam Frawley. 

Benjamin Kline, “Jewels of Branden¬ 
burg,” (Sol Wurtzel Prod.), with Rich¬ 
ard Travis, Micheline Cheirel, Leonai’d 
Strong. 

United Artists 

Russell Harlan, “Red River,” (Monte¬ 
rey Prod.) with John Wayne, Montgom¬ 
ery Clift, Walter Brennan, John Ireland, 
Joanne Dru, Noah Beery, Jr. 

William Daniels, “Personal Column,” 
(Hunt Stromberg Pi’od.) with Geoi’ge 
Sanders, Lucille Ball, Charles Coburn, 
Cedric Hardwicke. 

Universal-International 

Milton Krasner, “The Egg and I,” with 
Claudette Colbert, Fred MacMurray, 
Marjorie Main, Louise Allbritton, Percy 
Kilbride. 

Charles Van Enger, “Buck Privates 
Come Home,” with Bud Abbott, Lou Cos¬ 
tello, Tom Brown, Nat Pendleton, Bever¬ 
ly Simmons. 

Warners 

Peverell Marley, “Night Unto Night,” 
with Viveca Lindfors, Ronald Reagan, 
Oas Massen, Broderick Crawford. 

Arthur Edeson and William Skall, “My 
Wild Irish Rose,” (Technicolor), with 
Dennis Morgan, Andi’ea King, Arlene 
Dahl, Alan Hale, George Tobias, George 
O’Brien. 

Carl Guthrie, “The Woman in White,” 
with Alexis Smith, Eleanor Parker, Syd¬ 


ney Greenstreet, Agnes Moorehead, John 
Emery, Emma Dunn. 

Ted McCord, “Deep Valley,” with Ida 
Lupino, Dane Clark, Wayne Morris, Fay 
Bainter, Henry Hull. 

Sid Hickox, “Dai’k Passage,” with 
Humphrey Bogai’t, Lauren Bacall, Agnes 
Mooi’ehead, Bruce Bennett, Tom 
d’Andrea. 


g Enl *g ed 16 R *TO ed 8 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 

164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 

CHICAGO 6, ILL. 



"loir-On” Flange 

Used by Leading Hollywood 16mm Editors 
and Producers for Editing and Re-winding 

It’s Telefilm’s latest 16mm. time saver! Sides are of heavy 
gauge clear plastic. Engraved footage scale on inside surface 
shows amount of film on spool. ()ne side removable—so you 
save time hv slipping on film without winding. Nothing ever 
like it for winding short lengths of film into coils tjuicklv, 
without endangering emulsion surfaces. Outer side has spe¬ 
cially-made locking device, allowing removal of film bv 
means of a simple lock. Core takes standard lab pack spools, 
fits a standard 16 or 35 mm. rewind. 

TRY IT 10 DAYS - MONEY BACK! 

May be purchased complete, 8 inch size £ 17.50 or 9 /• inch 
size *18.50, or the face side with spool may he purchased 
separately at half above prices. Immediate delivery. Use ii 
10 days then money back if not delighted* 

TELEFILM inc. 

I HOLLYWOOD 16mm HEADQUARTERS] 

6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28,Calif. 




AURICON CINE-SPECIAL MOTOR DRIVE 

provides synchronous 24 frame a second camera operation from 115 volt, 60 
cycle A.C., or the Auricon Portable Power Supply. (50 cycle drive also avail¬ 
able.) Can be used with "double system" sound-on-film recording equipment 
for making synchronized talking pictures. Prompt delivery. Price $145.00 



7 3 7 7 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND - ON - FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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Bardwell-McAlister Distrib. 

Craig Movie Supply Company of Los 
Angeles has been appointed exclusive 
sales distributor of the Bardwell-Mc¬ 
Alister line of lighting equipment for 
the 11 western states, Alaska and Ha¬ 
waii. 


GOERZ AMERICAN" 

PRECISION PHOTO LENSES 

An American Product Since 1899 

46 YEARS IN THE FRONT LINE OF 
PHOTO-OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 

Because of their excellence in performance in all 
branches of photography, in war or peace, the 
de mand for them has tremendously increased. 

It will still take quite some time to fill our heavy 
backlog of orders, for so many different types 
and sizes, and build up our war-depleted stock 
for prompt shipment to the dealers all over. 

To assure yourself of the earliest possible deliv¬ 
ery we urge you to place NOV/ through your 
dealer your order for the lens you have selected. 
You will be repaid for your patience manifold 
wi th the satisfaction derived from its use later. 

REMEMBER: 

For making first-class pictures, a 

"GOERZ AMERICAN" 

lens will give you a lifetime of pleasure 

The c. p. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 

OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

AC-12 


Camera and Tripod 

(Continued from Page 441) 

order and came through beautifully on 
the screen. 

What Staub considers the most diffi¬ 
cult job he ever tackled alone was 
filmed one afternoon years ago at Pick- 
fair with the late Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pic-kford. 

“It was only Doug's terrific sense of 
humor that prompted him to agree to 
do the reel in the first place," Staub 
recalls. “It was made in connection with 
Fairbanks' appearance at the premiere 
of one of his new pictures. 

“The action was something like this," 
Staub said. “Miss Pickford, dressed in 
a formal evening gown, comes out into 
the garden calling her husband to go 
to the theater. She finds him all dressed 
in white tie, tails and top hat, happily 
splashing around in the swimming pool. 
When Doug hears Mary's call he calmly 
walks out of the pool and emerges with 
his clothes completely dry, ready to 
leave for the premiere. 

“To film that trick sequence, I had to 
cover the lens and run off about 50-ft. 
of unexposed film. Then I reversed the 
belt on the camera and photographed 
Doug as he walked backward into the 
center of the pool. After this was done, 
I again covered the lens and ran the 
50-ft. of exposed film back through the 
camera again before continuing with 
the sequence. The closeups of Doug at 
the edge of the pool brushing himself 
dry had been made even earlier. Back 
at the laboratory after development all 
this footage was intercut with normal 
footage showing Fairbanks' arrival at 
the theater to produce a good, solid 
laugh for the audience. 

“To film that same trick sequence to¬ 
day," Staub estimates, “he would use 
a crew of at least 18 technical men and 
assistants. But," he feels, “the incident 
does illustrate the complicated type of 
scene one man can film when the oc¬ 
casion demands it." 

Staub admits he gets nostalgic satis¬ 
faction in being the only man in Holly¬ 
wood who holds cards in the American 
Society of Cinematographers, the Inter¬ 
national Photographers and the Screen 
Directors' Guild. And the fact that his 
days as a one-man operator are over is 


RENTALS 
SALES 
SERVICE 


Mitchell 


Bell 



Howell 


(USED) 


(USED) 


Standard, Silenced, N.C., Hi-Speed, Process, 

and Eyemo Cameras. 

Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys 

Synchronizers — Moviolas 
35mm Double System Recording Equipment 

Cutting Room Equipment 

WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on 
MITCHELL and BELL I. HOWELL CAMERAS 



c#Me cincouip 

Circle 6*5080 


(Jriikrr €ojipmenT 



FRANK C. SWCKEN 


1600 BROROIURV RCUI HORN CITS 


compensated by the luxury of being able 
to draw upon a full crew whenever he 
goes out to shoot a new “Screen Snap¬ 
shot reel" for Columbia. 

His present production crew measures 
up something like this: Camera crew 4 
men, grips 2, electricians 2, sound crew 
5, drivers 4, assistant director 1, make¬ 
up 1, hairdress 1; total crew, 20. 

By contrast, when he did the whole 
job himself, he was his own writer, di¬ 
rector, producer, cameraman, special ef¬ 
fects man, electrician and property 
man. Furthermore, he cut, edited and 
titled those old reels and took them on 
the road to sell on a states-right basis 
to theaters and chains throughout the 
countrv. 

As he remembers it, he got $350.00 
per reel (his cost) for the foreign right 
on such subjects. All the domestic reve¬ 
nue was velvet. In his first year as a 
lone-hand cameraman-producer, when he 
was twenty-four years old, his net earn¬ 
ings were slightly over $11,000. 

During the intervening years Staub 
has made, in addition to the 614 one- and 
two-reel shorts, about a dozen feature 
pictures at Republic which ranged in 
theme from musicals and comedies to 
straight dramas and rip-roaring west¬ 
erns. 

Since his return to Columbia to re¬ 
sume making “Screen Snapshots," Staub 
has boosted the release on these shorts 
from 60 release prints to 120 prints per 
subject. On such specials as “Famous 
Movie Fathers," more than 125 release 
prints were required. One subject titled 
“Thrills in Spills," presenting a lot of 
dare-devil by the screen's best stunt 
men, had an all time high of 150 re¬ 
lease prints. 

The fact that his “Screen Snapshots" 
reels have three times been nominated 
for Academy Awards, and that they 
play regularly in over 5,000 theaters in 
the United States alone, is something to 
bring a sparkle of satisfaction into 
Staub's eyes when he remembers some 
of the headaches of his early days. 

Asked how long his contract still has 
to run with Columbia, Staub merely 
grinned. 

“I don't have any contract," he said. 
“I don't need it. Every Christmas I 
just go up and shake hands with the 
president of the company, Harry Cohn. 
Then I'm all set for another year's 
work!" 







HOLLYWOOD 
STUDIOS 
USE THEM 
IN EVERY 
PRODUCTION 



In World'Us* 


GRADUATED FILTERS • for 

Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


TWinoaks 2102 


SINCE 
1916 




ScHeibc 


Gcorcje H. 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 

1927 WEST 70 TH ST. 
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"The Killers" 

(Continued from Page 458) 

credibly smooth manner. From time to 
time, of course, there were minor dis¬ 
agreements, such as occurred during the 
filming of the morgue sequence. The 
producer felt that it might be just a bit 
extreme to play the actors silhouetted 
against a glaring white background. 
But he was overruled by both the di¬ 
rector and the cinematographer, so the 
scene stayed in. 

When the picture was finished, the 
technicians all felt that they had a 
great piece of celluloid there, but the 
final opinion rested with the public, 
since a picture with no stars is usually 
hard to sell at the box office. Wanting 
to make it as difficult as possible for 
himself, Hellinger took the picture first 
to an easy audience for preview, then to 
the most skeptical audience he could find. 
He called in members of the underworld 
to view the picture and give their opin¬ 
ions as “technical advisers.” When these 
characters waxed even more enthusias¬ 
tic than average spectators, he began 
to feel that the film might score. 

Later, he .flew a print up to author 
Ernest Hemingway at his mountain re¬ 
treat near Sun Valley, Idaho. Heming¬ 
way invited the whole town of 60 hardy 
souls to see the picture, then sent a 
glowing telegram to Hellinger praising 
“The Killers” as “the best screen adap¬ 
tation ever made of any of my work.” 

Looking back at the hectic months 
during which the film was in produc¬ 
tion, Mark Hellinger observes, “We had 
a rare association of creative personali¬ 
ties there—with everyone working to¬ 
gether for the good of the picture. Work¬ 
ing on this film, we all found that it 
takes unselfish cooperation to bring out 
the best in the individual specialist.” 

Asked what was his formula for cine- 


ARRIFLEX CAMERAS 

200 foot motor driven 35mm cameras, 3 lens 
turret, 12 volt motor attached, sunshade, maga¬ 
zines, Meyer primoplan 30mm FI.9, 50mm. FI.5, 
75mm, FI.9 lenses, case, $1100.00. 12 volt shoulder 
batteries $35.00. Production batteries $45.00. Hi- 
hat $35.00. 

CINEPHON NEWS CAMERAS 

200 foot motor, driven 35mm cameras, inside 
magazines, builtg in 6 volt motor, dissolving 
shutter, automatic 3 lens turret, direct focusing, 
tachometer, fast Astro and Meyer lenses, case, 
complete. 

CINEPHON STUDIO CAMERAS 

Silent 35mm studio cameras, adapted for 1000 
foot Mitchell magazines, 4 lens turret, Astro pan 
Tachar FI.9 and F2.3 lenses, 12 volt motor free- 
head tripod, direct focusing, rackover ground 
glass, dissolving shutter, tachometer, like new. 

EYEMO CAMERAS 

Single lens Eyemos. Single lens electric motor 
driveer Eyemo. Turret model Q, 3 lenses, motor, 
positive finders, 400 foot magazines, tripod case. 
All Eyemos complete. 

Send for circular on Camrart tripod, $85.00. 
Silent 35mm Moviola, like new. Weston II,—GE 
eeposure meters, new. We buy—Trade. 

SEND FOR INFORMATION ON CAMERAS 

CAMERA MART 

70 West 45th St., New York 19, New York 

Cable: CAMERAMART 


matic success, Hellinger laughted: “Suc¬ 
cess? Well—in the movies it's about 50% 
luck and 50% teamwork from the kind 
of crew we had working on ‘The Kil¬ 
lers/ What can the producer do to make 
the picture a success? Well—I’d say he 
should hire the best possible talent, and 
then spend six months in Florida while 
the picture is shooting.” 


B & H Filmo Duo-Master 

Slide Projector 

Adjustable condenser-lens system, su¬ 
perior protection for slides, high-effi¬ 
ciency 300-watt illumination, color-free 
heat filter, and rock-steadiness while 
slides are being changed, are features of 
the Filmo Duo-Master Projector for 
2"x2" slides, just announced by Bell & 
Howell Company. Offered in a price 
range lower than that of the already- 
famous Filmo Slide Master, the new pro¬ 
jector has been designed with the same 
engineering precision and skill that 
characterize the company’s higher priced 
models. It is intended for personal and 
vocational use. 



/ want to buy your 


Contax 

Leica 

Graphic or 

Miniature 

Camera 


Send it in 
postpaid 


. merchandise returned 
not entirely satisfied. 


Camera Co. 


179 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICACO 2, ILL. 


Kulka Tours for Victor 

Robert H. Kulka, Latin American 
sales manager for Victor Animatogra P h 
headquarters in New York, is currently 
on a tour of Mexico and Latin American 
countries contacting Victor distributors. 


Don't Forget to Buy 

CHRISTMAS SEALS 

This Year 


% 


FOR 


LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 


C. 


ROSS 


For Lighting Equipment 


As sol© distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 

complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 

manufactured by 


m 


MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Hollywood 


California 



'four requirements for interior or exterior locations 

of to the last minute detail anywhere 



☆ 


RENTALS 


MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 

SALES 


SERVICE 


☆ 


CHARLES 


ROSS 


Inc 


333 West 52nd St., New York, N.Y 


Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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“Oper- 



Voume XXVII —1946 


A 

Academy Award Nominations for Best Cinema¬ 
tographer of 1945 : 78 

Academy Award Winners of 1945: 124 

Aces of the Camera— 

Jerome “Jerry” Ash, ASC: 115 
Charles P. Boyle, ASC: 395 
Daniel B. Clark, ASC: 240 
Paul Eagler, ASC: 86 
Ed B. DuPar, ASC: 435 
Vincent J. Farrar, ASC : 275 
Peverell Marley, ASC: 10 
Robert Pittack, ASC: 159 
Irving Reis, ASC.: 351 
Lester White, ASC: 311 

Among the Movie Clubs: 20; 56; 92; 136; 172; 
208; 252; 288; 328; 373; 410; 450. 

An Ace Heads East: 354 

Army Air Forces “The Last Bomb,” Sensational 
War Film : 44 

Automatic Follow Focus Devices for Use in 
Cinematography : 8 



Beauty, Brevity and the Beach : 324 
Black— 

“Aces of the Camera,” Peverell Marley, ASC : 
10 

“Positive Vari-Focal View-Finder for Motion 
Picture Cameras”: 84 


Bosco 


* 4 


» 4 


4 4 


4 4 

4 4 


4 4 


4 4 

4 4 


Aces of the Camera,” Jerome “Jerry” Ash, 
ASC: 115 

Aces of the Camera,” Charles P. Boyle, 
ASC: 395 

Aces of the Camera,” Daniel P. Clark, ASC: 
240 

Aces of the Camera,” Paul Eagler, ASC : 86 
Aces of the Camera,” Vincent J. Farrar, 
ASC: 275 

Aces of the Camera,” Robert Pittack, ASC : 
159 

Aces of the Camera,” Irving Reis, ASC: 351 
Aces of the Camera,” Lester White. ASC : 
311 


Browning— 

“Diffusion Disk, The”: 98 
“Miniature Camera Models” : 202 


Carbon Arc Lighting for 16mm Color Produc¬ 
tion : 318 

China’s Wartime Film Industry: 20 
Christiansen—-“High Fidelity Sound Printing for 
16mm Film” : 322 

Cinema Workshop : 244 ; 278 ; 320 ; 360 ; 404 ; 444 
100; 144; 180; 220; 264; 300; 340; 384; 424 ; 
464 

Cinematic Idea, The: 244 

Coles and Thomas—“Specialized Photograph ap¬ 
plied to Engineering in the Armed Forces”: 195 
Coles and Woolsey—“New Norwood Exposure 
Meter, The”: 254 
Color: 7; 48; 164; 206; 318; 356 
Current Assignments of ASC Members: 28; 64: 

100; 144; 180; 220; 264; 424; 300; 340 
Coote—“Survey of Current Processes of Color 
Kinematography in England”: 164 



Documentary: 250 
Diffusion Disc, The: 98 
Direction : 360 

E 


Educational: 16; 
Elemental Movie 
Equipment: 396 
Eremin “Soviet 


42 : 258 

Tricks for the Amateur: 
Film Scenarios” : 282 



F 

Fernstrom—“Sixteen Coes Hollywood”: 12 
Film : 7 ; 12 ; 174 ; 322 

Filming Adventure in Northern Alaska: 118 
Filming Rocket Projectile Tests for the Navy: 80 
Filming Today Through Central and South 
America : 246 
Fitting Film to Music: 23 

Fleet—“Nashville’s Youthful Film Enterprise”: 406 
“Aces of the Camera,” Ed B. DuPar, ABC: 435 
Fluid Camera. The: 82 


G 

Greatest Photographic Organization in History 
Shot Bikiri Blast: 352 

Greene—“Academy Award Winners in Cinema¬ 
tography for 1945”: 124 

H 



Cameras: 24; 46; 82; 
402; 440. 

Camera and Tripod on 
Camera and Production 


84; 98; 276; 312; 382; 

His Shoulder: 440 
Value, The: 312 



Heckler and Strohm—-“Automatic Focus Devices 

Use in Cinematography”: 8 
Herman—“Camera and Tripod on His Shoulder” : 
440 

High Fidelity Sound Printing for 16mm Film : 322 
Hollywood Acclaims ASC at 25th Anniversary 
Banquet: 230 

Houston Announces New Camera Dolly: 382 

I 

Individual Color Evaluations Vary, Scientist Dis¬ 
closes : 206 

Instructing U. S. Signal Corps Photographic 
Companies with Major Art Lloyd, ASC: 258 
International Styles in Cinematography: 116 

K 

Knechtel—“Photographing the Underwater Atom 
Bomb Test at Bikini”: 315 
“The Killers”—Teamwork on Film Production : 


Leonard Smith Re-elected President of ASC: 199 
Lightman— 

“An Ace Heads East”: 354 
“Camera and Production Value”: 312 
“Cinematographic Magic for ‘A Stolen Life’ ”: 
196 

“Fluid Camera, The”: 82 

“International Styles in Cinematography”: 
116 

“The Killers”—Teamwork on Film Production : 
“M-G-M Pioneers with Subjective Feature” : 
400 

“Psychology and the Screen”: 160 
“Sound and the Visual Image”: 284 
“Subjective Camera, The”: 46 
Loring— 

Cinema Workshop, “Cinematic Idea, The”: 
244 

Cinema Workshop, “Direction”: 360 
Cinema Workshop, “Exterior Shooting”: 44 4 
Cinema Workshop, “On the Set”: 404 
Cinema Workshop, “Production Planning”: 
320 

Cinema Workshop, “The Script”: 278 

M 

Maurer Introduces New Professional 16mm Cam¬ 
era : 402 

Membership Roll of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers: 198; 448 
M-G-M Pioneers with Subjective Feature: 46 
Miniature Camera Models: 202 

Mitchell Camera Company Opens New Plant for 
Expanded Production : 399 
Mitchell’s New 16mm Professional Cameras: 84 
Mole—“The M-R Brute, New Super High Intensity 
Carbon Arc Lamp”: 438 


Motion Pictures Sensationally Record 
ations Crossroads”: 280 
M-R “Brute,” New Super High Intensity Carbon 
Arc Lamp: 438 

My Film Tour Through Central America : 326 

N 

Nashville’s Youthful Film Enterprise: 406 
New Filter Techniques for Color Photography: 
356 

New Motion Picture Equipment and Practices 
Disclosed at SMPE Convention: 396 
New Norwood Exposure Meter: 254 
No Cherry Blossoms in a Factory: 16 

O 

Orthican Pickup Tube for Television Cameras: 6 
Oswald— 

“Beauty, Brevity and the Beach” : 324 
“Personalized Greeting Trailer for the Holi¬ 
days”: 412 

“Pictorial Interest Is Where You Find It”: 
248 

“Simplified Movie Processing in Your Own 
Darkroom”: 58 

“Surveying the 16mm Sound Film Supply”: 
174 

“Titling Is What You Make It”: 370 
“Titles of Distinction”: 94 
“Using Your Movie Camera as a Motion 
Picture Step Printer”: 23 

P 

Personalized Greeting Trailer for the Holidays: 
412 . 

Photographing Army Air Force Training Films: 
42 

Photographing the Underwater Atom Bomb Test 
at Bikini: 315 

Pictorial Interest Is Where You Find It: 248 
Points On Use New Ansco 16mm Color Film: 7 
Positive Vari-Focal View-Finder for Motion Pic¬ 
ture Cameras: 84 
Psychology and the Screen : 160 
Production Planning: 320 

R 

Rayton, Dr. Wilbur B., Passes: 442 
Rawlinson—“Fitting Film to Music”: 23 

Rennahan—“New Filter Technique for Color 
Photography” : 356 

Report of SMPE Committee on Color: 48 
Review of Film News: 14 

Russia Grabs German Agfa Plant, Process, 
Equipment: 206 


S 

Scott— 

“Filming Today Through Central and South 
America” : 246 

“My Film Tour Through Central and South 
America” : 326 
Script, The: 278 

Simplified Movie Processing In Your Own Dark¬ 
room : 58 

Sixteen Goes Hollywood: 12 

Specialized Photography Applied to Engineering 
in the Armed Forces: 195 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers Convention 
in Hollywood October 21-25: 362 
Sound and the Visual Image: 284 
Soviet Film Scenarios: 282 
Soviet’s “The Great Turning Point”: 170 
Star Personalities Appear for ASC Birthday 
Celebration : 235 

Stensvold—“Carbon Arc Lighting for 16mm Color 
Production”: 318 

Strohm and Heckler—“Automatic Follow Focus 
Devices for Use in Cinematography”: 8 
Subjective Camera, The: 46 

Survey of Current Process of Color Kinema¬ 
tography in England: 164 
Surveying the 16mm Sound Film Supply: 174 

T 

Tannura—“Elemental Movie Tricks for the Ama¬ 
teur” : 204 

Teh-han—“China’s Wartime Film Industry”: 120 
Television: 6 

Thomas and Coles—“Specialized Photography Ap¬ 
plied to Engineering in the Armed Forces” : 195 
Through the Editor’s Finder: 50; 134; 166; 200; 
242 

Titling Is What You Make It: 370 
Titles of Distinction : 94 

U 

Universal Acquires Filmosound Library: 459 
Using Your Motion Picture Camera As a Step 
Printer: 24 

W 

Warrenton—“Greatest Photographic Organization 
in History Shot Bikini Blasts”: 352 
Wise—“No Cherry Blossoms in a Factory”: 16 
Wolfe—“Filming Adventure in Northern Alas¬ 
ka”: 118 

Woolsey and Coles—“New Norwood Exposure 
Meter, The”: 254 

World-Wide Celebration of 20th Anniversary of 
Sound Films: 162 

World-Wide Documentary Films, Past, Present, 
Future: 250 
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Ampro "Century-10" 16mm. 

Sound Projector 



Making projection of 16mm. sound- 
on-film movies as inexpensive as possi¬ 
ble, while retaining all the precision 
features necessary for quality sound 
projection, is the announced purpose of 
the new Amprosound “Century-10.” 

It is presented by Ampro Corporation 
as a light and compact projector, with 
extremely simplified design to provide 
the utmost in 16mm. sound-on-film pro¬ 
jection where features such as still pic¬ 
tures, reverse operation, and the com¬ 
bination of silent and sound speeds are 
not desired. With its constant speed AC 
motor with film speed of 24 frames per 
second (sound speed), the Amprosound 
“Century-10” is adapted for use in 
homes, classrooms, in small auditoriums 
and for industry. 

In every way this model demonstrates 
Ampro’s efforts to make operation as 
easy as possible. Fast automatic rewind, 
easy threading system, quick-centering 
tilting knob, and centralized panel con¬ 
trol are a few of the convenient features. 

You use standard prefocused lamps 
for this projector, up to and including 
1000 watts. Lamp adjustment is micro¬ 
metric—aligns lamp filament with opti¬ 
cal system both laterally and vertically. 
Projector is equipped with super 2-inch 
FI.6 coated lens, instantly replaceable 
by either 1, 1%, 2%, 3, 3%, 4-inch super 
lenses. 

Among the features that make for fine 
sound reproduction is the rotating type 
of sound drum, which avoids sliding ac¬ 
tion between the drum and film—thus 
prolonging film life and maintaining 
high quality sound. Curved film-guides 
before and after sound drum eliminate 


weaving and “belt action.” Amplifica¬ 
tion is of high quality, with tone control 
for sharp speech reproduction. Twelve- 
inch permanent magnet dynamic speak¬ 
er has adequate power for moderate 
sized auditoriums. 

Amprosound “Century-10” operates on 
60 cycles AC only, 105 to 125 volts, 
although it can be used with a con¬ 
verter or inverter on DC. Complete unit 
includes projector, speaker, lens, lamps, 
1600 ft. reel, and standard accessories. 
Two carrying cases are also supplied, 
for projector and speaker. 

Reel Arm Extensions 
for 60-Minute Show 



The Victor Animatograph Corpora¬ 
tion of Davenport, Iowa, has announced 
the development of new reel arm exten¬ 
sions which make it possible to employ 
2,000-foot reels on its 16mm sound mo¬ 
tion picture projector. 

The extensions are easily installed in 
the front arm socket and may be carried 
in projector or speaker case when not in 
use. Victor’s exclusive top mounting of 
both reels eliminates the common prob¬ 
lems and hazards of front or rear mount¬ 
ing. The new reel arm extensions sell 
for 75c per set. 


EVERYTHING 

AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CINEMATIC 



FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World's Largest Variety of Cameras and Projectors. Studio 
and Laboratory Equipment with Latest Improvements as Used in 
the Hollywood Studios. New and Used. BARGAINS. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 


HO 3651 Hollywood, California 


Cable Hocamex 






MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 

Manufactured by 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Rents ... Sells ... Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provi ded 
by a Veteran Organization 

of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Cable Address: RUBYCAM 






THIS "EYE" SEES INTO 

THE FUTURE 

B&H Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Cine Lenses do more than meet 
current technical demands. They 
exceed them—and their design 
anticipates future improvements in 
film emulsions. They are THE 
long-term investment lenses. 
Write for literature. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1849 Larchmont Avenue,Chicago 
New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N. W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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William J. German Elected 
Brulatour, Inc., President 

William J. German, who has held the 
post of executive vice president of J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., for the past 25 years, 
has been elected president of the com¬ 
pany to succeed the late Jules E. Bru¬ 
latour. German assumes the presidency 
of both J. E. Brulatour, Inc. (Dela¬ 
ware), and J. E. Brulatour, Inc. (Cali¬ 
fornia), which handle exclusive Amer¬ 
ican distribution of Eastman Kodak mo¬ 
tion picture film products. 

Mr. German, long identified with the 
organization, is widely known in the film 
industry nationally. 


PSA Bestows Awards 

Photographic Society of America con¬ 
ferred highest American photographic- 
awards at its annual banquet, held at 
Rochester on November 2nd, to 39 Amer¬ 
icans and eight residents of other coun¬ 
tries. Honors included one Honorary Fel¬ 
lowship—to Dr. Samuel Edward Shep¬ 
pard of Rochester for scientific research 
in broad fields of photography since 
1906—two Honorary Memberships, 10 
Fellowships, and 34 Associateships. 



PHOTO LABORATORIES 

5005 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 27 



CAMERAS 

PROJECTORS 

ACCESSORIES 

FILM 



Still Processing • Photo Finishing 


Sound Services./uc. 

1021 Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

COMPLETE 
SOUND SERVICE 

FOR THE 
INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCER 

35 MM.-16 MM. 

Western Electric 

RECORDING 



FOR SALE 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


FOR SALE — 35mm. Askania Motion Picture 
Camera with 3 Schneider Xenon lenses and 
many accessories. Price $875.00. 8" F-2.3 

Astro Pan-Tachar lens in M.P. focusing mount. 
Price, $225.00. 

CAMERA MART, INC. 

1610 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

HE-7373 


BELL HOWELL Sound Printer, $2250.00 ; BH 
Eyemo Turret Camera, Magazine, 4 lenses, mo¬ 
tor, tripod, $1095.00 ; Depue Optical Reduction 
Printer, rebuilt $2995.00 ; RCA type double sys¬ 
tem Recorder with amplification, etc. $6,150.00 ; 
Duplex 35 mm. Printer, $495.00 ; Moviolas, 
$195.00; 2000W Studio Spots, $67.50 ; Akeley 
Newsreel Camera, Gyrotripod, $695.00 ; BH 
Geared Tripods, $69.50. Send for listings. S.O.S. 
CINEMA SUPPLY CORP., 449 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 18. 


ONE BRAND NEW Auricon Blimp with special 
focusing device and synchronous motor drive. 
All in fine leather carrying case and shipping 

carton. AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
Box 1034. 


WANTED 


MOVIE FILMS WANTED—Original sport films, 
boxing, wrestling, jui jitsui, fencing, etc., 
35mm., 16mm., or 8 mm. Positive or negative, 
any footage, edited or not. Peerless Sales, 
Room 904, 1472 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO. DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 

CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


BASS PAYS CASH for good photo equipment. 
Want Contax, Leica, 16mm cameras and appa¬ 
ratus . . . 35mm spring-driven cameras. Write 
full description for generous cash offers. BASS 
CAMERA CO., 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2. 
Illinois. 


ADVERTISER is interested in modern and latest 
equipment for erecting a film producing studio. 
Manufacturers in the line are requested to for¬ 
ward their catalogues, price-lists, and all other 
connected details together with their terms of 
business to: THE VICTROPHONE CO., 27 
Wallajah Road, MOUNT ROAD P. O., MAD¬ 
RAS. (INDIA) 


LENSES wanted ! Top prices and spot cash for all 
types of standard lenses such as Zeiss, Goerz, 
Steinheil, Cooke, Wollensak, etc. Mail lens for 
examination and state your asking price. Im¬ 
mediate service. Burke & James, Inc., 321 S. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


WILL PAY TOP PRICES for still cameras such 
as Contax, Leica, Rollieflex, etc., also Cine 
Cameras and all types of photographic lenses. 
Send full description or mail in for examination. 
We acknowledge immediately. Photo Lens Co., 
140 W. 32nd Street, New York City. 


WIRE US COLLECT—We pay more—Laboratory, 
Studio, or Recording Equipment. S.O.S. CINE¬ 
MA SUPPLY CORP., 499 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMERA RENTAL (35m/m, 16m/m) R. C. A. 
sound, color corrected dupes, storage vaults, 
complete studio facilities. Inquiries invited. 
BUSINESS FILMS, 1101 North Capitol Street. 
Washington, D.C. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Lab¬ 
oratory and Cutting Room Equipment. 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. MogulFs 
Camera & Film Exchange, 57 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


PRODUCTION U N|I|T 

Camera and sound men, artistically and scien¬ 
tifically skilled, well-equipped MODERN 
SOUND STUDIO, high-fidelity play-back. Stage 
set construction. 

ROLAB 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 
90 minutes from New York City 
Telephone: Newton 581 


Studio Slang Creates 

Trade Name 

Thousands of professional and ama¬ 
teur photographers, who are owners of 
the small spotlight known under the 
trade name of The Dinky Inkie, have 
inquired as to the origin of this unique 
name. 

In the motion picture studios, all in¬ 
candescent lights are called “inkies.” 
The Hollywood camera men use many 
of these spots for controlled light, and 


when they were merely called spotlights 
as at their first introduction to the 
trade, it became the practice of photo¬ 
graphers and electricians to refer to 
them as “those dinky inkies,” to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the larger spotlights. 

The manufacturers decided that the 
best way to describe the product in their 
catalog, was to call it what the studio 
technicians were calling it. Thus the term 
Dinky Inkie became a well known trade 
name which never fails to provoke a 
smile when the layman first hears it. 
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Only a model wreck .. . but intensely 


But if he is to exercise this creative 


real on the screen 


director of special effects. 


thanks to the power to the full, he naturally requires 


Because of his ingenuity and inven- 


superior film, perfectly adapted to the 
particular problem at hand. That’s the 


tive art, pictures are made that without reason why so many directors of spe- 

him would be impossible. And when cial effects prefer to use Eastman Back- 

audiences exclaim, laugh, or sit in ground-X, Eastman Fine Grain Dupli- 

silence before stark drama, it’s often eating Negative, Eastman Fine Grain 

an unknowing tribute to his imagina- Duplicating Positive, and other mem- 

tion and technical skill... to his power bers of the large and well-known family 

to create reality. of Eastman motion picture films. 


EASTMAN KODAK 

ROCHESTER 4, 


COMPANY 

N. Y. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC 

FORT LEE • CHICAGO 


, DISTRIBUTORS 

• HOLLYWOOD 
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It’s the slide projector you’ve been waiting for... precision 


engineered with all the skill and “know-how” for which 


Bell & Howell are famous. 


Refinements and features are all you have asked for. 


Together, they give you a slide projector that is really 


simple to operate, really cool, and that projects on the 


screen everything you’ve captured in your film. 


The Duo-Master really protects your slides, too. Leave a 


slide in place indefinitely—it will not be damaged by heat. 


Filmo Duo-Masters are in production now. You’ll be 


seeing them soon at your Bell & Howell dealer’s. When you 


see them, you’ll be mighty glad you waited! 


Bell & Howell Company, 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 


45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., 


and London. 



FILMO SUDS MASTER —for clubs, auditoriums 


and larger halls. It’s still new in superior 2"x2" 


1000-watt, projection performance! 




9 Duo-Master features assure finer projection 


High-efficiency 300-watt Illumination. Rhodium-surfaced, large- 
diameter reflector; B&H prealignment gauge. 


Adjustable Condensers. Maximum illumination, whatever focal 
length lens you use. Easily cleaned. 


New Slide Protection. Heat-absorbing glass filter, plus slotted 
slide carrier, permits a slide to be left in place indefinitely. 




Cool Operation. Natural draft ventilation and triple-walled 
lamphouse keep the housing cool. Side-operated slide carrier 

id 




eliminates need to reach over the top, through lamp heat. 




Drop-out Lamp Replacement. Base-down lamp can be removed 
quickly, while hot, without being touched by hand. 




Interchangeable Lenses. Coated high-definition lenses available 
3J>2, 5, or IVi inches in focal length. 


AC or DC. Operates on 105 to 125 volts. 




Quick, Accurate Slide Seating. Easy-loading, side-operated slide 
carrier takes 2"x 2" slides, paper- or glass-mounted. 


Stays Where You Put It. Won’t “jump off the screen.” Rubber 
feet and enough weight anchor the Duo-Master to the table. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































